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CHAPTER 
THE FRIENDS OF JESUS 


OME years ago a book was published which 

had as its theme “What would Jesus do?” 
It was the story of a group of people who tried - 
to face their difficulties and perplexities and to | 
do their work in the way in which they believed 
Jesus would have done it had He been living 
in their time. The book made a great impression 
in its day. It probably is not often read now, but 
the idea is as dominant as ever. We really do 
want to know what Jesus would do if He were 
in our place in a given situation; what He 
would think, how He would react under various 
circumstances. So people who are sound in the 
faith and those whose faith is not so certain are 
turning increasingly to Him these days to find 
out, if they can, what He would think and what 
He would do were He in our modern world. 
He is standing at the door of this generation as 
He has stood at the door of other generations 
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that are gone. To those who hear his knock and 
open the door He comes in, shedding new light 
upon their problems and giving them new 
power to solve them. 

Among the perplexing questions that con- 
front us today is the one concerning the place 
and work of women. Revolutionary changes 
have taken place in the life of women and per- 
haps no one is more confused and uncertain as 
to their future than are women themselves. One 
turns to Jesus to know what word He may have 
in regard to this matter. Much has been said of 
the effect of Christianity upon the status of 
women. But if we would know what the atti- 
tude of Jesus really is toward women’s place 
and service in the world, we need first to go back 
to the story of his life and study what He said 
and did as He met the women of his day. 

Sometimes we see all the more clearly the 
position which a person has taken as we contrast 
it with the position of those with whom he is 
associated. Perhaps we shall better understand 
the attitude of Jesus if we compare it with that 
of his contemporaries. 


THE FRIENDS OF JESUS 


The Jewish race has given us the story of 
women who like Miriam, Deborah, and Esther 
were renowned for their courage, wisdom, and 
patriotism. The Gospels leave us in no doubt 
as to the good women who were living in Pales- 
tine in the days of Jesus, women who like Anna 
in the temple and Mary and Elisabeth in their 
homes were looking for the kingdom of God, 
which for them meant the liberation of their 
nation. It is evident from the ease with which 
women went from place to place, as in the case 
of those who followed Jesus, that they enjoyed 
a certain freedom and independence. Yet 
women on the whole were not held in high 
esteem among the Jews of that time. The 
astonishment of the disciples that Jesus should 
have talked openly with the Samaritan woman 
reflected public opinion. A Jew was not sup- 
posed to greet a woman or speak to her on the 
street even if she were his own wife, daughter, 
or sister. In the Morning Prayer a man blesses 
God “Who hath not made me a Gentile, a slave, 
a woman.” It was considered an impiety to im- 
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part the words of the Law to a woman; sooner 
should they be burned.* 

Outside Palestine the position of woman dif- 
fered in different places. Strangely enough, 
women’s position in some parts of Greece, no- 
tably in Athens, was quite low in the scale. To the 
Athenians the state was of the highest value, 
much more important than the home. Home 
life existed only for the enrichment and sup- 
port of the state, and the place of the wife and 
mother in the city republic of Athens was in the 
seclusion of her own home where she could be 
protected from all evil and foreign influences. 
She had little education and few outside inter- 
ests but she was supposed to be one hundred per 
cent Athenian and hence a fit person to be the 
mother of future Athenians. Her business was 
to bear and rear children for the state. 

The men, on the other hand, found their 
chief pleasure outside the four walls of their 
homes, either in each other’s company or in the 
society of a group of women called “compan- 
ions.” These women were often brilliant, in- 


* “The Days of His Flesh,” page 77. David Smith. 
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teresting, and beautiful; it is said that some of 
them probably served as models for the beauti- 
ful Greek statues that have been preserved for 
us. They were frequently strangers from other 
cities and because of this were debarred from 
marriage with the citizens of the city to which 
they had come. Hence they could enter only 
into irregular relations with the men who found 
such delight in their society. The result of all 
this exaltation of the state above the home was 
to place women in a most inferior position and 
to degrade marriage and home life. 

In the days of Jesus the political situation in 
Greece had changed greatly from that of the 
Greek city republics, and so also had the social 
and economic life. But Greek women were still 
in a position inferior to that held by women in 
many other countries, especially to that of the 
women of Rome. In Macedonia and Asia 
Minor they fared better. One finds evidence 
of this in references to women in the Book of 
Acts, especially in such phrases as “devout 
women of honorable estate” used to describe 
some of the opponents of Christianity in Antioch 
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of Pisidia in Asia Minor, and “chief women” 
and “Greek women of honorable estate” who 
were among the converts to Christianity in Thes- 
salonica and Beroea in Macedonia. 

Legally, the Roman woman was supposed to 
be as much in the power of the husband as 
was the Greek. Practically, her status was dif- 
ferent. She was her husband’s companion, and 
presided at his table. When need arose, she 
could even make her influence felt in state af- 
fairs. One of the factors in raising the status 
of women among the Romans was the effect 
upon the population of the many wars which 
Rome had waged. Thousands of veterans never 
returned home. Their widows attained a free- 
dom which they otherwise would not have had. 
Fathers of the better class in marrying their 
daughters gave them a dowry, which meant that 
such women often held money in their own 
name, even though married. 

Women became increasingly prominent in 
Roman society in the years immediately preced- 
ing the Christian era. Unfortunately, marriage 
was becoming less binding and divorce quite 
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common among the upper classes. There were 
frivolous women and ill-tempered ones such as 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero. But one must not 
forget Tullia, his daughter, whom Cicero pas- 
sionately loved and over whose death he was 
inconsolable. In spite of the immorality, cru- 
elty, and bigotry of the age there were good 
women in Rome we may be sure, as there were 
honorable women in Greece and women of in- — 
fluence in Palestine. The story of Pilate’s wife 
is an example of a Roman woman who was ready 
to respond to the best and who did all in her 
power to influence her husband to be true to his 
better self. . 

It was into a world which thus regarded 
women that Jesus came, and the Gospels tell us 
in considerable detail of the various women 
whom He met and with whom He associated. 
Most of them were Jewish; a very few were 
Gentiles. The women of his own family, of 
course, figure in the story: his mother; his aunt, 
who was probably Salome, the mother of James 
and John; and his mother’s cousin, Elisabeth, 
the mother of John the Baptist. There was also 
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the larger circle of women who were of the 
company of his friends and disciples. Some of 
his own family were members of this group but 
the Gospels have given us the names of other 
women as well: Mary Magdalene, Susanna, Jo- 
anna, Martha and her sister Mary, and another 
Mary who was the mother of James and Joses. 

Various conjectures have been made in re- 
gard to some of these. It has been suggested, 
for instance, that Chuza, the husband of Jo- 
anna, was the nobleman or king’s officer men- 
tioned in the fourth chapter of John, whose 
child Jesus healed. If so, it is quite natural that 
Joanna should have joined the band of Christ’s 
disciples, and should have ministered to Him of 
her means. 

In the course of his ministry Jesus touched 
the lives of a large number of women because 
of some need or desire of theirs. Some He 
helped physically, like Peter’s mother-in-law 
and the woman whom He healed in the syna- 
gogue. To others He brought moral and spirit- 
ual help, as in the case of the woman of Samaria 
and the woman taken in adultery. Others re- 
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ceived from Him something for those whom 
they loved. One thinks of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman pleading for her little daughter; of the 
widow of Nain with the dead body of her only 
son; of the mother of James and John, ambitious 
that her sons should have the best in the king- 
dom; and of the mothers who so trustfully 
brought their babies to Him to be blessed. Fi- 
nally, there was that great outer fringe of - 
women who were a part of the crowds that sur- 
rounded Him, those who were present at the 
feeding of the five thousand or who, lamenting 
and mourning, went with Him to his cross. 

The many women who followed Jesus in 
Galilee and Judaea were very varied in their 
character, their background, and their needs. 
Some were good and some were bad; some were 
young and others were old; doubtless some were 
wise and some were foolish. But whoever they 
were and whatever their condition might be, He 
was interested in them and concerned for them 
all. 

That exclusive and selective spirit which 
finds certain persons or classes interesting and 
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others not was apparently absolutely foreign to 
Him. To Him men and women made their ap- 
peal just because they were human beings, and 
as such were of supreme worth. If there was 
any class for whom He seemed to have a spe- 
cial concern or interest it was the poor widows 
who had no one to defend them. Perhaps out 
of the experience of his own home and from his 
knowledge of his own mother He had learned 
something of the lot of the widow left with a 
family of little children to care for and to rear 
in her poverty. 

If Jesus was thus all-inclusive in his friend- 
ships and his interest in people, it was also true 
that He made no distinction in his teaching and 
in his attitude between men and women. In 
other religions there have been special teach- 
ings for women, setting them apart as a class by 
themselves. But with Jesus it was not so. If 
He talked to Nicodemus, the ruler among the 
Jews, of the need of a spiritual nature in man, 
He was as ready to tell the Samaritan woman, 
with her more than doubtful character, that God 
was a spirit. Men and women who did the will 
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of his Father in Heaven could be equally re- 
lated to Him as his brothers, his sisters and his 
mother. On the other hand, to the woman in 
the crowd who cried out that his mother was 
blessed among women because she had born 
Him, He replied very simply, “Yea, rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep) it.” 

If Jesus had no special teaching for women, 
He did have ways of interesting women and 
holding their attention. Doubtless many sto- 
ries which He told are not recorded in the 
Gospels, but we have the record of at least 
eleven parables with illustrations which must 
have made the truth very real to the women who 
heard them. One can imagine Him seated in 
the midst of the multitude who are listening to 
his stories with all the eagerness of an oriental 
audience, when suddenly his glance falls on the 
wistful faces of some of the women in the 
throng, and He begins a parable such as that 
of the ten virgins, the importunate widow, or 
the lost coin. We can picture their faces lit up 
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with eagerness as they realize that this story is 
for them. 

Jesus never set one sex over against the other 
in any kind of comparison either in praise or 
blame, nor did He prescribe one set of virtues 
for one sex and another set for the opposite, as 
has been done so often since his day. But He 
did praise and rebuke individual women, as He 
did individual men. 

Once, at least, He seemed to have checked his 
mother in her impetuous desire that He should 
relieve an embarrassing situation and thus show 
his great power. The incident which occurs in 
the story of the marriage at Cana 1s not easy to 
understand. But whatever the difficulties may 
be, his words apparently did not disconcert Mary 
in the least, for after Jesus had spoken she 
turned immediately to the servants with the 
words, “Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it!” 
It is as if out of her experience of living with 
Him in Nazareth those many years she had 
learned that He was equal to every emergency 
and would respond to every need. One had 
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only to follow his counsel to be brought out of 
one’s perplexing situations. 

The story of his conversation with the Sa- 
maritan woman gives an example of his exqui- 
site tact in reaching the heart and conscience of 
a woman who would be considered today as a 
very difficult “case.” He attracts her attention, 
changes her flippant mood to a more serious 
frame of mind, and then suddenly brings her ° 
face to face with her past by bidding her call her 
husband. He agrees with her when she says 
that she has no husband, and points out to her 
that since she has had five, the one with whom 
she was then living could not possibly be con- 
sidered in that category. In those few words, 
so searching and yet so disarming, the woman 
felt that He had laid bare her whole life, or 
as she expressed it to her fellow townsmen, had 
told her all things that she had ever done. They 
who knew her well were so impressed by her ac- 
count that they came to Him to see for them- 
selves, and having found Him refused to let 
Him go until He had done something for them 
as well. 
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In the story of Martha and Mary we have 
Jesus rebuking worry and fussiness, two be- 
setting sins of the female sex! There is no lack 
of devotion on Martha’s part. In fact, most 
people would approve of the generous and hos- 
pitable spirit which prompted her to give Jesus 
the best that her house afforded. Like so many 
other good women engaged in good works she 
got exasperated in well-doing, and in her im- 
patience turned on Mary and even on Jesus 
Himself. His answer to her was gentle yet 
very much to the point. One feels sure that He 
Who knew what was in the hearts of all men 
knew what was in the hearts of women also; not 
only of bad women who were living flagrantly 
immoral lives but of good women worn out with 
the worries and difficulties of daily existence and 
needing to learn to be more simple. 

Jesus showed an equal understanding of 
women in his praise of them. The widow who 
gave her two mites, all her living, to the service 
of God won his heart by her unstinted gener- 
osity; the persistent faith and the clever wit of 
the Syro-Phoenician woman not only obtained 
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from Him the healing of her daughter but drew 
from Him the words of praise, “O woman, 
great is thy faith!” 

Finally, there is the story of the grateful 
love and real understanding of Mary of Beth- 
any, which led her to anoint the feet of Jesus 
with precious ointment and to wipe them with 
her hair. Those who objected to such an act of 
devotion were peremptorily silenced by Jesus. 
Mary’s act, far from being a foolish or extrava- 
gant thing, was a beautiful preparation for his 
burial and would be a memorial to her wherever 
the gospel should be preached. 

In all these stories there is an element of full 
devotion which disregarded the consequences, 
and of generous giving which held nothing back. 
Was it these things which drew forth Jesus’ ap- 
proval and his praise? Did He have a special 
kinship with those who gave themselves with- 
out reserve, whose wit and faith could surmount 
the greatest obstacles, and whose love could 
pierce the future? 

Much has been said of the courage and fear- 
lessness of Jesus in associating with the out- 
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casts of society, the publicans and sinners of his 
day, and in admitting them into the circle of his 
friends and disciples. But He certainly showed 
the same courage and freedom from prejudice 
in the attitude which He took toward women, 
and in his simple, frank acceptance of them as 
his friends and disciples in the face of public 
opinion which so lightly esteemed them. It isa 
proof of this freedom of spirit in Jesus that of 
the four intimate friends whom the Gospel of 
John particularly mentions as those whom He 
loved, two were men and two were women. 

And women responded to Him as flowers 
open to the sun. They served Him with joy 
and gladness, they followed Him with devo- 
tion to the end, and they were the first wit- 
nesses of his resurrection. There is no finer ex- 
ample in history of courage and love than that 
given by the little group of women who gath- 
ered about his cross in the face of insult and 
danger. Their spirit proved that they had 
caught his spirit Who made no distinction be- 
tween the sons and daughters of God. Christian 
women from that day to this have been called 
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upon to follow in their steps, and not only show 
forth the “meekness and gentleness of Christ,” 
but, like Peter and John, by their fearless loyalty 
to their Master convince people that “they have 
been with Jesus and have learned of Him.” 
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My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior. 
For He hath looked upon the low estate of his hand- 
maid: 
For behold, from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed. 
For He that is mighty hath done to me great things; 
And holy is his name. 
And his mercy is unto generations and generations 
On them that fear Him. 


He hath showed strength with his arm; 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of 
their heart. 
He hath put down princes from their thrones, 
And hath exalted them of low degree. 
The hungry He hath filled with good things; 
And the rich He hath sent empty away. 
He hath given help to Israel his servant, 
That He might remember mercy 
(As He spake unto our fathers) 
‘Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 
—The Virgin Mary. 
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CHAPTER TI 


FELLOW WORKERS WITH THE 
APOSTLES 


ELIGION was a burning question among 

the men and women in the Roman Empire 
in the early years of the Christian era. One re- 
ligion, Mithraism, was only for men, and the 
soldiers of the army were most ardent in propa- 
gating this faith. But the very fact that women 
were excluded constituted one of its defects and 
sealed its doom. Judaism made a great appeal 
to certain Gentile women. Others were inter- 
ested in other oriental cults which came into the 
Empire from the east and from Egypt. Since 
women were so interested in religion, and since 
Jesus had made such a definite place for them 
among his disciples, it is not strange that they 
should have played a real part in the found- 
ing of the Christian church. Strangely enough, 
little is said in the Acts of the Apostles of 
the women whose names appear in the Gos- 
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pels. According to the story, after the Ascen- 
sion the apostles returned to the upper room and 
were there in prayer with the women and with 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with his breth- 
ren. These women whom we have come to 
know in the Gospels, therefore, shared in the ex- 
periences of the apostles not only before Pente- 
cost but on that day when the Christian church 
was born. With their brethren they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, and they must have 
been members of the churches established later 
in Jerusalem and in other parts of Palestine. 
Three other women appear in the story of 
the church in Jerusalem. One was Sapphira, 
who with her husband suffered death because of 
her untruthfulness. Another was Mary, the 
mother of John Mark. Her house became a 
place to which the Christians came for prayer. 
The third is Rhoda, her maid, who answered 
Peter’s knock when he came to the house on his 
release from prison and who in her joy and ex- 
citement forgot to let him in. There were 
widows in the church in Jerusalem for whom the 
church felt concern and to provide adequately 
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for whose care the order of deacons was first 
established. 

As one goes farther afield, one finds other 
women, mentioned in connection with the 
churches in Syria. In Joppa there lived a cer- 
tain good woman named Tabitha. She was so 
beloved in the church because of her loving care 
of the poor, especially of the widows, that on 
her death her friends in their grief appealed to 
Peter for help, and when he came, they stood 
about him, weeping and showing him the gar- 
ments which she had made. Her Greek name, 
Dorcas, has become so associated with women’s 
activities in the church, especially in the line of 
deeds of mercy and manifestations of industry, 
that it may surprise some to know that the Eng- 
lish translation of her name is “gazelle.” One 
wonders if that may throw some light on her 
character or her personal appearance. 

In Caesarea were four interesting women who 
were said to be prophetesses. They were the 
daughters of Philip, a fellow member with 
Stephen of the original group of deacons in the 
church in Jerusalem. After Stephen’s death 
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Philip left Jerusalem, probably driven out by 
the persecution there, and became an evangel- 
ist. He preached in Samaria; later he had the 
very interesting experience of helping the Ethi- 
opian servant of Queen Candace to find the 
truth; and finally he went to Caesarea to live. 
It was in the home of this father and of these 
four daughters that Paul stayed on his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, and during his two years’ im- 
prisonment in Caesarea these must have been 
among his friends who were allowed to visit 
him and to help him. 

The church in Thyatira in Asia Minor had 
evidently come under the influence of a power- 
ful woman who is called “Jezebel” in the Book 
of Revelations and who is roundly denounced 
for her evil practices and dangerous teachings. 
To another woman living somewhere in Asia 
Minor was sent the very courteous letter called 
the Second Epistle of John. It is in connection 
with Paul, however, that most information con- 
cerning the women of the apostolic church is 
given. Reference has already been made to 
some women of influence in Asia Minor who 
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were his opponents, and to others in Macedonia 
who were his followers. His first convert in 
Europe was apparently a wealthy business 
woman, Lydia by name, who lived in Philippi. 
Her home not only became his while he was in 
Philippi but was the meeting place or “house 
church” for the Christians in that city. Among 
the other women who figure in the story of this 
church were Euodia and Syntyche. Evidently, 
like some ladies in the church today, they found 
it hard to agree, or as Paul puts it, “to be of the 
same mind in the Lord,” but while he is exhort- 
ing them to be at peace with each other he claims 
them as his helpers, so that they must have 
meant much to the church and to himself as 
well. Damaris was a lady in Athens who be- 
came a Christian because of Paul’s preaching. 
Chloé apparently had a church in her house in 
Corinth. Phoebe, her near neighbor at Cen- 
chreae, the seaport of Corinth, was called by 
Paul “our sister” and was highly commended 
by him as a deaconess. Eunice and Lois of 
Lystra were the devout mother and grand- 
mother of Timothy, Paul’s spiritual son; and 
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Apphia, to whom Paul sends greetings in his 
letter to Philemon, was a member of the church 
in Colossae and probably Philemon’s wife and 
Onesimus’ mistress. At the close of Paul’s let- 
ter to the Colossians are some salutations to the 
brethren in Laodicea and to “Nymphas and the 
church that is in their house.” Another reading 
gives this “Nympha and the church that is in her 
house.” If that is correct, we can add her name 
to the list of Paul’s friends among the early 
churchwomen, as also that of a certain Claudia 
who sends greetings to Timothy in Paul’s sec- 
ond letter to him. 

In the sixteenth chapter of Romans there is a 
list of women with lovely names, devoted 
churchwomen of that long ago: Mary who had 
“bestowed much labor” on her fellow Chris- 
tians; Tryphaena and Tryphosa who were prob- 
ably deaconesses; Persis, whom Paul calls the 
“beloved”; Junias, or as one reading gives it, 
“Junia,” and Julia, together with the sister of 
Nereus and the mother of Rufus, whom Paul 
claims as his mother, too. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all was Priscilla, who must have been 
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Paul’s special friend. She and her husband, 
Aquila, had given him a home during his first 
visit to Corinth and evidently had incurred great 
danger for his sake, for he says that they had laid 
down their necks for his life. It was they who 
later took Apollos under their care and instruc- 
tion as he began his ministry in Ephesus. 

John Chrysostom, one of the leaders of the 
church in the fourth century, in speaking of 
Priscilla, Persis, and the other women of the 
church, said, “It was the business of these women 
to spread the word.” That they did in many 
ways: by opening their own houses as places for 
Christian worship and fellowship, as did Lydia; 
by serving as deaconesses, as did Phoebe; by car- 
ing for the poor, as did Dorcas; by preaching or 
prophesying, as did the daughters of Philip; and 
by helping Paul in his missionary work, as did 
Priscilla. 

Paul is supposed to be the arch anti-feminist 
of the early church, but as one reads his epistles 
and notes the warm friends he had among the 
women of the various churches it is hard to be- 
lieve that he was as rabid as some have sup- 
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posed him to be. The church in Philippi, in 
which from the very beginning women played 
such a part, was apparently one of his favorites. 
One wonders whether its solicitous concern for 
his welfare and its generous care of him was not 
due to the influence of its women members. 

One of the greatest statements ever made re- 
garding equality in the spiritual world was that 
made by Paul when he said, “There can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond 
nor free, there can be no male and female; for 
ye all are one in Christ Jesus.” Yet both he and 
Peter in their admonitions make distinctions be- 
tween men and women, and apparently have the 
greatest concern for the behavior of the Chris- 
tian women under their care. Women are not 
to forget that they are dependent on men; they 
are not to teach men or have dominion over 
them. They are to be in subjection to their hus- 
bands, to be obedient to them; to be modest in 
dress and behavior, grave and temperate in man- 
ner, and to be no slanderers. They are not to 
dispute or ask questions in church, but are to 
consult their husbands at home in regard to any- 
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thing which they do not understand. If they do 
pray or prophesy in church, they are to do so 
with their heads covered. 

In considering the attitude of Peter and es- 
pecially of Paul in this matter, there are one 
or two things to be kept in mind. Paul came 
from the city of Tarsus, where women never 
appeared in public except when they were 
closely veiled. Thus garbed they could go any- 
where without danger of insult or of molesta- 
tion. Naturally, a man coming from such an 
environment might feel that decent women 
should not appear in public unveiled, especially 
sn view of the low moral atmosphere of some of 
the cities of that day. Paul was concerned that 
Christian women in such centers should conduct 
themselves with the greatest care and discretion, 
and doubtless Peter felt the same. 

A young Christian church growing up today 
in the midst of a non-Christian community must 
often face questions and perplexities very simi- 
lar to those of the church in the days of Paul. 
There are certain customs which are so bound 
up with the practices of the non-Christian reli- 
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gions that they must be rejected by Christians, if 
they would be true to their faith. For example, 
the Christian convert in a non-Christian land no 
longer worships in the temples or at the way- 
shrines, just as the early Christians firmly re- 
fused to burn incense to the Roman emperors. 
But the question of the chaperonage of girls to- 
day in Christian or non-Christian lands, like the 
question of the veiling of women in the days of 
Paul, is one which Christians must settle in ac- 
cordance with the wisest thinking of the time and 
place in which they are living. The early 
church, like the new churches springing up in 
Asia and Africa today, had to decide how far it 
would conform to the best social usages of the 
communities in which it found itself. Paul was 
anxious that it should decide rightly. 

While Paul firmly believed that there was 
no bond or free in Christ, he made no attempt 
to overthrow slavery, which was a most wide- 
spread and iniquitous institution of that time. 
Rather, he exhorts the slaves to obey their mas- 
ters and masters to be kind to their slaves. Ap- 
parently he trusted to the marvelous spirit of 
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love and fellowship in the church to make right 
the difficult relation between the Christian mas- 
ter and slave. Paul’s great concern was the 
blending into one fellowship of men and women . 
of various nationalities and races. Since God 
had made of one blood the races of men, Paul 
believed that there was a place for them all in 
the Christian church, and he would have them 
free to serve Christ in their own way and ac- 
cording to their own temperament. If while he 
made his fight for the freedom of the Gentile 
church he failed to see the final implications of 
his statements regarding slavery or the woman 
question, one can pardon him. If he seems to 
fall far short of Jesus in his position regarding 
the equality of men and women, it is not sur- 
prising. Surely the Master towers far above 
even this great servant of his. 

In considering what Peter and especially Paul 
wrote concerning women in the churches, it is 
well also to remember their message on the sex 
question to the Christian men of that day. Chris- 
tian men are to love their wives as their own 
selves or even as Christ loved the church. Hus- 
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bands are to honor their wives as joint heirs with 
them in the grace of life. Honor and care are 
to be given to Christian widows. Finally, Paul 
gives Timothy the beautiful admonition to treat 
the older women in the churches which were 
under his charge as he would his mother, and 
the younger women as his sisters. If some have 
felt resentful at the restrictions placed on some 
of the activities of women in the apostolic church, 
it is only fair to remember also these words to 
Christian men living in that first century, when 
in many places women were lightly esteemed 
and when the moral life was at such a low ebb. 
Christian women who have served the church 
down the ages have been described in various 
ways. Probably among the adjectives which 
many would apply to them in thinking of the 
work which they have done would be such words 
as faithful, reliable, earnest, devoted, patient, 
trustworthy, and the like. All these words of 
praise could doubtless be used in describing the 
women of the apostolic church, but Chrysostom, 
who has already been quoted, gives us a some- 
what different picture of these women. He 
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says, “The women of those days were more 
spirited than lions, sharing with the apostles 
their labors for the gospel. In this way they 
went traveling with them and performed all 
other ministries.” 
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For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, 
from Whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named, that He would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened with 
power through his Spirit in the inward man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith; to the 
end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye 
may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto Him be the glory in 
the church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


—The Apostle Paul. 
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AYS of stress and strain, of bitter con- 

troversy and cruel persecution soon came 
to the early church, and the women of the 
church shared with the men who were their fel- 
low members in the suffering and conflict which 
ensued. The Roman authorities made no dif- 
ference in sex in their persecution. One of the 
earliest statements regarding the Christians 
made in non-Christian literature refers to the 
sufferings of two women. Pliny, governor of 
Bithynia and one of the noted Roman men of 
letters, sends a message to his master, the Em- 
peror Trajan, regarding the Christians who 
were causing the government so much per- 
plexity. In it he tells of examining by torture 
two women slaves, supposed to be deaconesses. 
In the last persecution of the church, before 
Constantine came into power, an edict was is- 
sued forbidding women to worship with men, or 
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to be taught by any but their own sex. It is said 
that this was done not in the interests of mo- 
rality but in order to repress the influence of 
women in the Christian movement. 

From the very beginning, the church, in the 
spirit of Jesus Himself, had been concerned for 
the helpless and dependent among its members, 
especially for its widows. In time, a regular 
system of relief was devised for their care and 
they in turn were given certain work to do for 
the church. Thus in the second century there 
came to be an order of widows in the church. 
To be a member of this group a widow must be 
at least sixty years old; she must have had ex- 
perience in the care of children; and she must 
have renounced the idea of marrying again. 
The work of these widows was to look after the 
poor and to care for the orphans. 

Another order of women which became quite 
influential in the fourth century was that of the 
deaconesses. Some of the members were wid- 
ows; others were virgins. They played an im- 
portant part in the church life in the east, es- 
pecially in Constantinople. There were at one 
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time forty of these women connected with the 
Church of St. Sophia alone. Among them were 
warm friends and supporters of Chrysostom 
both while he was bishop in Constantinople and 
later when he was in exile. He kept up a lively 
correspondence with some of them and to one, 
Amprucla, he wrote begging that she send him 
a “perfect shower of letters.” His chief friend, 
however, was a widow whom he addresses in 
his letters as “My lady, the most reverend and 
religious Deaconess Olympias,” and who was 
evidently a woman of remarkable character. 

In order to understand something of the 
work of such women in the early church it is 
only necessary to remember the work of the 
present-day Bible woman in the churches in 
Asia. Like her, the deaconess of the fourth 
century was serving a young church in a com- 
munity by no means fully Christian. Like her, 
she was supposed to look after the women of the 
congregation by visiting them in their homes, 
teaching them, and preparing them for baptism. 
She acted as doorkeeper at the women’s en- 
trance of the church and enforced discipline 
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among the women during the church service. 
This function of hers does not seem strange to 
those who have ever seen women unfamiliar 
with Christianity at a modern church service in a 
non-Christian land. The ancient deaconess also 
assisted in the baptism of the women catechu- 
mens. 

Among the ancient documents is a prayer used 
by the early church at the ordination of a deacon- 
ess. “O Eternal God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Creator of man and woman, 
Who didst replenish with the Spirit Miriam and 
Deborah and Anna and Hulda; Who didst not 
disdain that thy only Son should be born of a 
woman; Who also in the tabernacle of the testi- 
mony and in the temple didst ordain women to 
be keepers of thy holy gates: do Thou now also 
look down on this thy servant who is to be or- 
dained to the office of a deaconess, and grant her 
thy Holy Spirit.”* 

The order of deaconesses was much more 
popular in the eastern than in the western 


* “The Place of Women in the Church,” page 88. ° 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson and others. 
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church, which was not surprising in view of the 
fact that women were more secluded in the east- 
ern part of the Roman Empire than in the 
western. 

Women apparently took their part in the 
theological controversies of the times, some by 
supporting the champions of the orthodox 
party and others by joining some of the heretical 
sects. Tertullian, one of the early church fa- 
thers who had no use for heretics anyway, in de- 
scribing some of these erring groups exclaims in 
disgust, “Even their women—how pert they 
are!” ‘Pert women heretics” have not been 
confined to any one century of the Christian era, 
but it is of interest to know that they flourished 
in the fourth. 

The great majority of Christian women in 
every age have given their best service as they 
have lived day by day in the circle of their 
families and their friends, or as they have en- 
tered into the larger life of their community 
and their nation. And so it was true of the 
women of the early church. The names of some 
of these have come down to us because of their 
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connection with the rulers of their day—Helena, 
the mother of Constantine; and the wife and 
daughter of his predecessor Diocletian, Prisca 
and Valeria. Helena is described as a devout 
and discreet woman. Others of these women 
were the mothers or sisters of great churchmen 
of that day. Such was Gorgina, the sister of 
Gregory Nazianzen, a great preacher and at 
one time bishop of Constantinople. In his ora- 
tion at her funeral Gregory thus describes his 
sister’s character and influence: “What could be 
keener than her intellect? She was recognized 
as a common adviser, not only by those of her 
family, those of the same people and of one 
fold, but even by all men round about, who 
treated her counsels and advice as a law not 
to be broken. What more sagacious than her 
words? What more prudent than her silence?” 

Anthusa, the mother of John Chrysostom 
himself, was a woman of note. She had been 
left a widow at an early age and had devoted 
herself to the training and education of her 
gifted son. While studying rhetoric with a non- 
Christian teacher named Libanius, Chrysostom 
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was asked one day who and what his parents 
were. When he told Libanius of his devoted 
mother, the latter exclaimed with fervor, 
“Ejeavens! What women these Christians 
have!” 

Probably the woman of this period best 
known to us is Monica, the mother of Augustine, 
another great leader in the early church. In his 
“Confessions” Augustine has told us much about 
his mother and her influence upon his life. She 
was the daughter of a Christian family living in 
Thagaste, North Africa, and had been brought 
up very strictly by an old family servant. Her 
husband was apparently a most unattractive 
person, being hot-tempered, dissolute, and un- 
faithful to her. But by her patience and gentle- 
ness she not only preserved peace in her home 
but in the end brought her husband into the 
church. It seemed to be the fashion in those 
days for husbands to beat their wives when they 
were crossed in any way, but in spite of her hus- 
band’s short temper, there never was any wife- 
beating in Monica’s home. She succeeded also 
in getting on with her mother-in-law, notwith- 
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standing intriguing servants who tried to make 
trouble between them. She was a great peace- 
maker among her friends and never told any- 
thing to one person from another but, as Augus- 
tine expresses it, “what might avail to their 
reconciliation.” 

She had at least three children, two sons and 
a daughter, but her heart was bound up in Au- 
gustine. He was a clever, intellectual young 
fellow, much interested in some of the heretical 
teachings of that day, which were far from what 
his mother considered the true faith. He was 
also living a very immoral life and was the 
source of great anxiety and grief to her. As so 
many other Christian mothers with wayward 
sons have done, she went to a man of God, a 
certain bishop, to ask him to labor with Augus- 
tine. The good man had sense enough to know 
that his services would not be welcome to the 
sinner in question, and perhaps he realized that 
he might be worsted in argument with such a 
clever opponent as Augustine. At any rate he 
refused to undertake the task. “Let him be for 
the present,” he said to Monica. “Only pray 
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to God for him: he will find out by his own 
studies how great is the error and impiety of 
that belief.” Monica, greatly disappointed at 
his answer, could not restrain her tears, and the 
bishop with some impatience said, “Go thy way 
and God bless thee, for it is not possible that 
the son of these tears should perish.” 

Augustine had become the head of a school of 
rhetoric in Carthage, but being dissatisfied with 
his work there decided to leave for Rome. His 
mother, already so concerned about his life in 
Carthage, was still more distressed at the 
thought of his going to Rome. But Augustine 
was determined to go and finally resorted to 
deceit in order to elude her. As he said, “I lied 
to my mother—and such a mother! and got 
away.” 

He had his troubles in Rome, however, and 
when the civil authorities of Milan invited him 
to come there as a teacher of rhetoric, he de- 
cided to accept their invitation. The bishop of 
Milan was Ambrose, a noted churchman and elo- 
quent preacher. He received Augustine very 
kindly, and the latter, because of his friendship 
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for Ambrose and probably because he wished to 
study his style, went to church from time to 
time to hear him preach. 

Augustine’s point of view was changing, how- 
ever. He was beginning to realize that some of 
his philosophical positions were untenable, and 
that the more orthodox interpretation of the 
Christian faith was not as unreasonable as he had 
thought. Troubled with his intellectual doubts 
and his moral perplexities he longed to talk with 
Ambrose. Like some modern clergymen, how- 
ever, Ambrose was not only a great preacher but 
a very busy man of affairs with scant leisure 
even for study, and apparently he did not have 
much time for “personal work” with Augustine. 

Monica, in the meantime, had joined Augus- 
tine in Milan, and the family now consisted of 
the mother and son, together with a dear friend 
of the latter, a young man by the name of Alyp- 
ius, and Augustine’s young son, Adeodatus, his 
child by a mistress whom he had sent away and 
who had returned to North Africa. Monica 
had made her voyage from North Africa with 
courage and good cheer. Augustine says: “Amid 
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the dangers of the sea she encouraged even the 
sailors, by whom travelers unaccustomed to the 
ocean are wont to be encouraged when they are 
afraid, holding out the promise of a safe ar- 
rival because Thou hadst promised this.” These 
words remind one of Paul, who, three hundred 
years before, had traversed these same waters on 
his way to Rome. 

Monica and Ambrose soon became warm 
friends. She had brought with her from the 
church in North Africa the custom of offering 
food and wine at the shrines of the martyrs, a 
ceremony of which Ambrose did not approve at 
all. So in deference to his wishes she gave it up. 
Augustine says: “My mother perhaps would not 
so easily have given way to the relinquishment 
of this custom had it been forbidden by an- 
other whom she loved not as Ambrose, whom, 
out of regard to my salvation, she loved most 
dearly, and he loved her truly, on account of her 
most religious conversation, whereby, in good 
works so ‘fervent in spirit,’ she frequented the 
church, so that he would often, when he saw me, 
burst forth into her praises, congratulating me 
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that I had such a mother—little knowing what 
a son she had in me, who was in doubt as to all 
these things, and did not imagine the way of 
life could be found.” 

The church at large was in the midst of the 
Arian controversy and was divided in its opinions 
as to the person of Christ. Ambrose, as one of 
the leaders of the orthodox party, was suffering 
persecution from the other side. Monica, faith- 
ful church member as she was, stood valiantly 
by her beloved bishop. The story not only 
shows the devotion of Monica and others 
like her to the cause of Ambrose, but tells 
how the custom of singing hymns and psalms 
was introduced into the church at Milan and 
elsewhere. Augustine says: “It was not long 
since the church at Milan had begun to use in 
its worship this kind of consolation and exhorta- 
tion, to the great delight of the brethren, singing 
together with heart and voice. It was perhaps a 
year, or a little more, since Justina, mother of 
the boy Emperor Valentinian, had directed a 
persecution against thy servant Ambrose in the 
interest of the Arian heresy into which she had 
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been drawn away. The faithful people had 
kept guard in the church, prepared to die with 
their bishop, thy servant. There my mother, 
thine handmaid, among the foremost in keeping 
these anxious vigils, had veritably lived in 
prayer. . . . It was then that Ambrose intro- 
duced the practice of singing hymns and psalms 
after the eastern manner, lest the people should 
faint from weariness and distress. From that 
time onwards it has been kept up down to the 
present day, and now many, indeed almost all 
the flocks of thy people have adopted it through- 
out all the world.” 

But Monica’s fervent desires were soon to be 
fulfilled. Augustine had come to an under- 
standing of the Christian faith that was satisfy- 
ing to his scholarly mind. His difficulties now 
were moral rather than intellectual. He had to 
decide whether he would give up his dearly 
loved sins and live the godly, sober life which 
he knew he must if he was to become a Christian. 
The struggle was a fierce one, and one day when 
he was unusually depressed he went away by 
himself in the garden of the house in which the 
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family were living, and flinging himself down 
under a fig tree he cried: “But Thou, O Lord! 
How long, Lord? Wilt Thou be angry for- 
ever? ‘Tomorrow and tomorrow! Why not 
now? Why is there not this hour an end to my 
uncleanness?” As he was weeping and praying, 
he heard the voice of a child in a neighboring 
house chanting the words, “Take and read.” 
The child’s words seemed to be the message of 
God to him, and taking up the Epistle of Paul 
to the Romans he read the thirteenth and four- 
teenth verses of the thirteenth chapter, ending 
with the words, “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.” As he says, “All at once, as I 
came to the end of this sentence, my heart was 
filled with a sunshine of confidence before which 
all my doubts fled away.” 

In his new joy he went to find his friend 
Alypius. The latter, inspired by Augustine’s 
experience, took for himself the verses that fol- 
lowed: “But him that is weak in the faith re- 
ceive ye.” The two young men went in search 
of Monica to tell her the good news. The story 
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continues: “We recounted how it had come 
about, and she exulted and triumphed and be- 
gan to praise Thee, who art ‘able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we can ask 
or think,? for she saw that in answer to her 
prayers for me Thou hadst granted her so much 
more than she had been accustomed to ask, with 
all her supplications and weepings and groan- 
ings.” 

On Easter Sunday in the year of our Lord 
387, in the city of Milan, Augustine, Adeodatus, 
and Alypius were baptized and received into the 
church by Ambrose. As we picture that scene 
our minds dwell not only upon Ambrose and 
Augustine, famous as they have become, but 
also upon that devoted mother, Monica, whose 
many prayers that God would save her son had 
at last been so gloriously answered. 

Another friend now joined the group, a young 
man from North Africa called Evodius, who 
was also a Christian. Over this household pre- 
sided Monica, and Augustine says of her: “She 
so took charge of us as though she had been the 
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mother of all; so served us as though she had 
been the daughter of all.” 

The family finally decided to return to North 
Africa, and went to Ostia, the seaport of Rome, 
where they waited for awhile in preparation for 
their voyage. One day while Monica and Au- 
gustine were standing at the window, she said: 
“Son, for myself I have no longer any pleasure 
in aught in this life. What I want here further 
and why I am here, I know not, now that my 
hopes in this world are satisfied... . My God 
has exceeded this abundantly so that I see thee 
despising all earthly felicity, made his servant. 
. . . What do I here?” 

On another day, in a conversation with some 
of Augustine’s friends regarding death, she was 
asked whether she did not dread leaving her 
body at such a distance from her own city. To 
which she replied, “Nothing is far to God, nor 
need I fear lest He should be ignorant at the end 
of the world of the place whence He is to raise 
me up.” 

While the family were still at Ostia, Monica 
contracted a fever from which she did not re- 
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cover. One of her sons expressed the hope 
that she might die in her own country, but she 
replied, “Bury my body anywhere and trouble 
not yourselves for it; only this one thing I ask 
—that you remember me at the altar of my God 
wherever you may be.” 

One can imagine what those last hours wach 
his mother meant to Augustine. Of one of their 
conversations he says: “I was full of joy indeed 
in her testimony when in that last illness, flatter- 
ing my dutifulness, she called me kind, and re- 
called with great affection of love that she had 
never heard any harsh or reproachful word come 
out of my mouth against her. But yet, O my 
God who made us, how can the honor which I 
paid to her be compared with her slavery to 
me?” 

There was great sorrow and yet great peace 
at her death. At first her young grandson, 
Adeodatus, burst into wailing, but when he had 
been checked by the others, Evodius took up 
the Psalter and began to sing the one hundred 
and first Psalm, the whole household respond- 
ing, beginning with the words, “I will sing of 
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mercy and judgment: unto Thee, O Lord, will 
I sing praises,” a fitting expression of the spir- 
itual experience of her who was gone. They 
buried her without tears, but later Augustine 
wept and adds: “But now in writing I confess it 
unto Thee, O Lord; and if he believe me to 
have sinned in weeping for my mother during so 
small a part of an hour—that mother who was 
for awhile dead to my eyes, who had for many 
years wept for me, that I might live in thy eyes 
—let him not laugh at me, but rather, if he be a 
man of noble charity, let him weep for my sins 
against Thee, the Father of all the brethren of 
thy Christ.” 

In 395 this well beloved son of such a won- 
derful mother became the bishop of Hippo in 
North Africa. It is said that as bishop he 
founded religious societies for the women of his 
diocese, over one of which his sister, a saintly 
widow, presided. He died in the year 430, as 
the Vandals were besieging his city. Augustine 
has been recognized as one of the great theo- 
logians and profound thinkers of the Christian 
church. But how much of the service which 
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he rendered to the church is not due to the in- 
fluence of that Christian mother who did so 
much to lead him to Christ? Beside the figure 
of the great Augustine stands Monica and what 
he accomplished for the kingdom of God was 
God’s answer to her prayers and efforts on his 
behalf. 

If women served the church as deaconesses 
and as Christian wives and mothers, they also did 
their part in fighting for the faith as martyrs. 
Since the Roman authorities made no distinction 
between men and women in their persecution of 
the Christians at this time, women had a chance 
to prove their equality with men in the way in 
which they not only lived but died for the truth. 

One of the best known of these martyrs was 
a slave girl, Blandina, who with several other 
members of the church in Lyons and Vienne 
died in Lyons, Gaul, in 177. The story is told 
at some length in a letter which this church sent 
to their brethren in the churches in Asia and 
Phrygia. 

“The whole wrath of the populace and gover- 
nor and soldiers was aroused exceedingly against 
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Sanctus, the deacon from Vienne, and Maturus, 
a late convert, yet a noble combatant, and 
against Attalus, a native of Pergamos, where he 
had been a pillar foundation, and Blandina, 
through whom Christ showed that things which 
appear mean and obscure and despicable to men 
are with God of great glory through love to- 
wards Him, manifested in power and not boast- 
ing in appearance. For while we all trembled 
and her earthly mistress, who was herself one 
of the witnesses, feared that on account of the 
weakness of her body she would be unable to 
make a bold confession, Blandina was filled with 
such power as to be delivered and raised above 
those who were torturing her by turn from 
morning till evening in every manner, so that 
they acknowledged that they were conquered 
and could do nothing more to her. And they 
were astonished at her endurance . . . as her 
entire body was mangled and broken. . . . But 
the blessed woman, like a noble athlete, renewed 
her strength in her confession, and her comfort 
and recreation and relief from the pain of her 
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sufferings was in exclaiming, ‘I am a Christian 
and there is nothing vile done by us.’ ” 

Blandina not only suffered bravely but en- 
couraged her fellow martyrs. By the very form 
of her sufferings and her earnest prayers “she 
inspired the combatants with great zeal. For 
they looked on her in her conflict and beheld 
with their outward eyes in the form of their sis- 
ter Him Who was crucified for them that He 
might persuade those who believe on Him that 
everyone who suffers for the glory of Christ has 
fellowship with the living God.” 

Blandina was again cast into prison and “was 
preserved for another contest that. . . though 
small and weak and despised yet clothed with 
Christ the mighty and conquering athlete, she 
might rouse the zeal of the brethren and having 
overcome the adversary many times might re- 
ceive through her conflict the crown incorrupti- 
ble.” 

On the last day of the games Blandina and a 
young boy, Ponticus, were brought into the 
arena. They had witnessed the sufferings of the 
others and had been pressed again and again to 
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swear by the idols. Their steadfast refusal to 
do so had so enraged the multitude that they had 
no pity on them. The letter continues: “Ponti- 
cus, encouraged by his sister so that even the 
heathen could see that she was confirming and 
strengthening him, having nobly endured every 
torture, gave up the ghost. But the blessed 
Blandina, last of all, having as a noble mother 
encouraged her children and sent them before 
her victorious to the King, endured herself all 
their conflicts and hastened after them, glad and 
rejoicing in her departure as if called to a mar- 
riage supper rather than cast to wild beasts.” 

She was tossed by a bull, “but feeling none 
of the things which happened to her on account 
of her hope and firm hold upon what had been 
entrusted to her, and her communion with 
Christ, she also was sacrificed. And the heathen 
themselves confessed that never among them 
had a woman endured so many and such terrible 
tortures.” 

So the little slave girl, “glad and rejoicing,” 
hastened to the marriage supper of the King, 
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leaving to us the story of her noble conflicts and 
her great victory. 

The persecution against the Christians raged 
on, breaking out now in one place and now in 
another. One story tells of the sufferings and 
triumphs of a little group of Christians in North 
Africa about twenty-five years after the death of 
Blandina. The group consisted of four young 
men and two young women, most of them very 
young in faith but ready to face death for its 
sake. 

Young people today who would serve the 
kingdom of God have many avenues open to 
them both within the organized work of the 
church and without. But most of these avenues 
were closed to that group of six, back in the third 
century. Without doubt their city of Carthage 
badly needed to be cleaned up; the government 
of imperial Rome under which they lived cried 
to heaven for reform; even the Christian 
church was far from perfect. Yet there was 
little chance for these young people, with all 
their faith and devotion, to change their world 
by the methods so dear to us of the twentieth 
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century. The one thing which they could do for 
the kingdom of God, with all that it meant to 
them of love and peace, truth and freedom, 
was to die for it, and that they did, with their 
heads held high and their banners flying. 

Their leader was a young man named Satu- 
rus, who had already been baptized. The others 
when arrested were being prepared for baptism. 
One of the young women was a slave like Blan- 
dina. Her name was Felicitas and she was mar- 
ried to a workingman. The other was Perpetua. 
She was of good birth, well educated, and about 
twenty-two years of age. She, too, was mar- 
ried and besides a father, mother, and brothers, 
had a baby son. 

Her father, who was not a Christian, was 
greatly concerned as to her fate and did every- 
thing in his power to persuade her to recant, but 
she held firm. One day when he had been 
pleading with her, she cried, “Father, you see 
this vessel lying here?” He replied, “I do.” 
“Can it be called by any other name than what 
it is?” she asked. “No,” said he. Quick came 
the reply: “In like manner neither can I call 
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myself anything else than what lam. . . that 
is, a Christian.” 

On another day her father came to her worn 
out with sorrow and said: “O daughter, pity my 
grey hairs, pity your father if I am worthy to be 
called your father. If by these hands I have 
reared you to this flower of your age, if I have 
preferred you to all your brothers, give me not 
over to the scorn of men. Look at your brothers, 
look at your mother and your aunt, look at your 
son who cannot live without you when you are 
gone. Lay aside your proud resolves, and do 
not ruin us all, for not one of us will be able 
to speak like a free man if anything happens to 
you.” He kissed her hands and fell at her feet 
calling her no longer “daughter,” but “lady.” 
But she replied, “Upon that platform [the place 
of judgment] will be done what pleases God, 
for be sure we are not in our own power, but in 
God’s.” 

The group received baptism and Perpetua 
says, “The Spirit bade me ask for nothing else 
when I came from the water but endurance in 
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Shortly afterward, they were put into a dun- 
geon, and Perpetua was terrified at the darkness, 
the overpowering heat because of the overcrowd- 
ing, and the rough handling of the soldiers for 
money. She was worn, too, with anxiety for 
her family, especially for her little son. Finally 
Tertius and Pomponius, “the blessed deacons,” 
arranged, by paying money, that the Christians 
should be let out of prison for a few hours? res- 
pite. Perpetua got her baby back and finally 
was allowed to have it with her for a time. She 
says, “The jail became to me suddenly a palace, 
so that I liked better to be there than anywhere 
else.” 

One morning while they were at breakfast 
they were carried off to be tried. Hilarion, the 
judge, questioned each one of them separately, 
trying to persuade them to recant by sacrificing 
to the health of the emperor. When Perpetua’s 
turn came she said, “I am a Christian and I 
mean to be true to my name—Perpetua.” Fe- 
licitas told him that she was married to a work- 
ingman who was not there. She had no father 
or mother, but Revocatus, one of her fellow 
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prisoners was her brother, and she added, “I 
have no better parents than these Christian 
friends.” When Hilarion urged her to save 
herself, she replied, “I am a Christian, and am 
bidden to disregard all other things for God’s 
sake.” 

Because of her unborn child Felicitas greatly 
feared lest she might not be allowed to die with 
the others, “and they were sadly grieved lest 
they should leave behind them all alone so good 
a companion and fellow traveler on the road of 
their hope.” In answer to their prayers, her 
baby was born just three days before the games. 
One of the prison guards said to her: “Tf you 
are in such distress now, what will you do when 
you are thrown to the wild beasts? You de- 
spised them when you refused to sacrifice.” She 
replied, “Now it is I that suffer what I suffer: but 
then Another will be in me Who will suffer for 
me, because I am to suffer for Him.” 

Perpetua had several dreams or visions while 
she was in prison. In one she seemed to be in 
conflict in the arena with an antagonist who 
turned out to be the devil, and whom she finally 
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overcame. Then she found herself ascending 
by a ladder into heaven while Saturus, who was 
just ahead of her, called down words of en- 
couragement and warning to her. 

On the evening before their martyrdom they 
were given the customary last meal, called the 
“free supper,” which they made into a love 
feast. As they were testifying to their happi- 
ness and laughing at the curiosity of the crowd 
who stood gazing at them, Saturus said, “To- 
morrow is not sufficient for you, then? You so 
love to gaze upon what you hate. Today friends, 
tomorrow enemies. Yet mark our faces well, 
that you may know us again in that Day.” The 
account says that the crowd turned away awe- 
struck and many believed. 

On the day of their “victory” they went to 
the arena “as if to heaven with mirth in their 
countenances and with dignity. Perpetua fol- 
lowed with a shining mien like a true spouse of 
Christ, like the darling of God, by the keen 
glance of her eyes casting down the looks of all 
who gazed upon her.” 

They had difficulty with the authorities, who 
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tried to make the men wear the garments of the 
priests of Saturn and the women those of the 
devotees of Ceres. The group held firmly and 
said boldly: “It was to have our liberty from be- 
ing interfered with that we deliberately came to 
this. We devoted our lives for the very purpose 
that we should do nothing of the kind. This was 
our bargain with you.” And these words from 
that little band of young men and women fight- ° 
ing for the faith and for religious liberty won 
the day and they were allowed to come into the 
arena as they were. The story says that Per- 
petua even fell to singing. 

As one of the young men had already died in 
prison, the group had been reduced to five. Two 
of the young men were attacked by a leopard and 
a bear. Perpetua and Felicitas were brought out 
naked to be tossed by a wild cow, but when the 
crowd saw them, they insisted on something’s 
being thrown about them. Perpetua, who was 
tossed first, fell on her side, but rising up she 
drew her garment about her and called for a pin 
to fix her dishevelled hair, since it was not at all 
suitable for a martyr to have her hair in dis- 
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order as if she were mourning at the very mo- 
ment of her triumph. Felicitas was tossed next, 
but when she fell, Perpetua went to her at once 
and lifted her up. 

As the two stood side by side, the throng of 
hard-hearted spectators relented, and they were 
sent out of the arena. Then Perpetua seemed to 
come out of a trance and turning to a young 
man, a Christian, who stood beside her she said, 
“T cannot tell when we are to be taken out to that 
cow.” It was only as she saw the signs on her 
clothing and on her person that she realized what 
she had been through. 

Saturus had been badly wounded by a leopard. 
Turning to the soldier, Pudens, who stood by 
deeply impressed, he said, “Farewell, and re- 
member the faith and me; and let these things 
not shake but confirm you.” As the spectators 
were clamorous to see the end, the little group 
dragged themselves into the center of the arena 
to receive their deathblow. Saturus, who in Per- 
petua’s dream had climbed the ladder first, was 
the first to die and thus was waiting for her on 
the other side. When her turn came, she took 
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the faltering hand of the young novice of a 
gladiator and guided it to her throat. ‘“Per- 
haps,” so ends the story, “such a woman could 
not otherwise have been killed, because the un- 
clean spirit was afraid of her, if she had not 
wished it herself.” 

As one reads the story of these Christian 
women who lived in those first centuries of the 
Christian church, one realizes that they were the 
children of their age. In their ideas, in their re- 
actions to the world around them, and in the 
service which they gave, they reflect their own 
generation. Being Christians did not give them 
superhuman wisdom or make them angels. The 
greatest thing which they did was to be the 
women that they were. Though they lived in 
such hard and troublous times, through their 
story run the notes of undaunted courage, tri- 
umphant faith, and overflowing joy. The Chris- 
tian church owes a great debt of gratitude to 
these churchwomen of so long ago, for by their 
work and by their prayers, by their conflicts and 
their victories they have helped to win for us 
truth and freedom. They have made it easier 
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for us to follow Christ today. They were worthy 
successors of Mary and Martha, of Phoebe and 
Priscilla. 
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Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised: 
great is thy power, and thy wisdom is infinite. And 
man, indeed, one part of thy creation, is fain to praise 
Thee; yea man, though he bears the burden of mor- 
tality, though he bears about with him the testimony 
of his sin, the testimony that Thou dost resist the 
proud. Yet is he fain to praise Thee, being as he is, 
a part of thy creation, and Thou indeed dost stir us 
up to delight in praising Thee, for Thou hast made ~- 
us unto Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they 
find their rest in Thee. 

When Thou art our strength, we are strong, but 
when we are our own strength, we are weak. Our 
good ever lives in thy presence, and it is because we 
have turned away our faces from it that we have be- 
come perverted. 

It is Thou Who lightest my candle, O Lord, it is 
Thou, O my God, Who dost enlighten my darkness, 
and of thy fulness all received. Thou art the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, for in Thee there is no variableness, neither 
shadow that is caused by turning. O Eternal Truth, 
and True Love, and Beloved Eternity! Thou art my 
God: to Thee do I sigh night and day. 

Too late have I loved Thee, O Beauty that hast no 
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beginning and art ever new! Behold Thou wast 
within, and I was without, and I sought Thee there. 
All my hope is in naught but thy great mercy. Give 
what Thou commandest and command what Thou 
wilt. 
—Saint Augustine. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
STATESMEN AND MYSTICS 


AS in all periods of church history, most of 
the women in the Middle Ages best served 
the cause of Christianity as Christian wives and 
mothers in their own homes. The name of one 
such woman was Aletha, the mother of Bernard 
of Clairvaux, one of the leading churchmen of 
that period. She is said to have ruled her house- 
hold in the fear of God, to have been urgent in 
works of mercy, and to have brought up her 
sons in all obedience. 

Another was Olga, the princess who was 
largely responsible for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Russia. She was the wife of Igor, 
son of the Norseman, Rurik. Igor settled in 
Kiev about 879, and on his death Olga ruled 
the city during the minority of her son. Chris- 
tianity was evidently not unknown in Kiev at 
that time, but she went to Constantinople to 
learn more fully of its teachings. While there 
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she was baptized by the patriarch, the emperor 
acting as her godfather. She was noted both for 
her wisdom and her saintliness. Although her 
son never became a Christian, her grandson 
Vladimir is supposed to have made Christianity 
the official religion of his state. According to a 
missionary method rather popular in those days, 
his people in Kiev were baptized in wholesale 
fashion in the river Dnieper by the Greek priests 
who had come to welcome them into the church. 
Nestor says of Olga: “She was the forerunner of 
Christianity in Russia as the morning star is the 
precursor of the sun and the dawn the precursor 
of the day. As the moon shines at midnight, she 
shone in the midst of a pagan people.” 

The deaconess, who had been such an influ- 
ential figure in the eastern church in the early 
centuries of Christianity, never held the same 
place in the west. By 1000 A.D. she had been 
quite superseded there by the abbess, especially 
as the monastic system grew increasingly popu- 
lar in those turbulent times. “In the early Mid- 
dle Ages once again there was a revival in the 
realization of the value of women in the minis- 
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try of the church. . . . Many abbesses greatly 
enriched church thought and life. Ireland was 
rich in such abbesses.”* Judging from the place 
given them in signatures, the great abbesses of 
England ranked in dignity below the bishop but 
above the presbyters.| Some abbesses even 
ruled over monasteries for men as well as for 
women but they had lost this position of power 
by the thirteenth century. 

An interesting example of such a woman iS 
Hilda of Whitby, an Englishwoman who lived 
‘n the seventh century. She was the grandniece 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria, the most pow- 
erful ruler in England at that time. Edwin had 
abandoned the religion of his forefathers, but 
hesitated to accept Christianity. Finally he 
called together the leading men of his realm to 
decide between their pagan faith and the new 
religion. It was at this council meeting that one 
of the older men present said: “The present life 


* “Woman and the Church.” Streeter and Picton-Tur- 


bervill. 
+ ‘Women under Monasticism.” Lina Eckenstein. 
Quoted in “Woman and the Church.” 
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of man on earth, O King, seems to me, in com- 
parison with that time which is unknown to us, 
like the swift flight of a sparrow through the 
room where you sit at supper in winter. The 
sparrow flies in at one door and immediately out 
at another, and, whilst he is within, is safe from 
the wintry storms; but he soon passes out of your 
sight into the darkness from which he had 
emerged. So this life of man appears for a 
short space, but of what went before, or what is 
to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, there- 
fore, this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be fol- 
lowed.” The king and his young grandniece, 
Hilda, received baptism together at the hands of 
the Roman missionary, Paulinus. 

In 645 Hilda became the abbess of a monas- 
tery at Hartlepool, and nine years later she took 
charge of a new monastery at Whitby, with 
houses for both men and women. She proved 
to be a most able administrator and is said to 
have had “a zeal for knowledge and ecclesiastical 
discipline. Many wise and good people came to 
consult her, such as Bishop Aidan, who came to 
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talk to her about the love of God. Kings and 
princes also came to ask for help and advice, 
and before long she was considered the mother 
of her country, and all who addressed her gave 
her the name of mother.” 

Hilda seems to have had all characteristics 
of a good executive and to have been an inspir- 
ing person as well. She knew how to create in 
the men and women under her care such a spirit 
of order, equality, and love that they were held 
up to the proud Northumbrians among whom 
they lived as an example of the early Christians 
who had made no social distinctions, but had 
held everything in common. She probably used 
none of the modern methods in education, of 
which we hear so much today, but she was able 
nevertheless to produce results in the field of 
learning. It is said that she inspired the monks 
under her rule with such love for sacred litera- 
ture and for the study of the Bible that her house 
became a school for missionaries to the still half- 
Christianized people around about. Five of the 
men thus trained by her became bishops in the 
church; one of them, Caedmon, is famous as 
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the father of English poetry. It is not surpris- 
ing to learn that the Venerable Bede, who lived 
a few years later, was one of her staunch ad- 
mirers. 

The latter part of her life was saddened by a 
great controversy in which she was involved. 
The Celtic or British church was dominant in 
some parts of Britain at that time, but the Ro- 
man church had sent missionaries to the coun- 
try and had been working especially among the 
Anglo-Saxons, who as hard-headed heathen had 
long resisted the influences of the gospel. The 
two parties came into conflict over certain ec- 
clesiastical questions, such as that of compulsory 
celibacy for the clergy and the date of Easter. 
The church in Northumbria and Hilda herself 
sided with the Celtic church. Finally a council 
was held in Whitby in 664, to settle the dispute, 
and men trained in her monastery were leaders 
on both sides. She died, however, before the 
long strife that followed was settled. 

Another Englishwoman of a later date and of 
a different character was Julian of Norwich. If 
Hilda was a great administrator, Julian was one 
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of the great mystics of the Middle Ages. She 
did not live a busy life in the midst of the af- 
fairs of church and state as Hilda had done, but 
for many years, as a recluse or anchoress, she 
spent her life in seclusion in the churchyard of 
the Church of St. Julian in Norwich. This little 
church with its dark round tower and one bell 
was founded before the Norman conquest and 
is still used today. In the foundations on its 
southeastern side are traces of the anchorage, and 
here doubtless Julian lived. In her little cell she 
probably had three windows, one looking into 
the adjoining church so that she could take part 
in the services there; another communicating 
with a room where a guest might be entertained 
and under the keeping of her “maidens”—the 
one or two servants who probably attended her. 
Finally, there was a “parlor” window opening to 
the outside, where those who wished to consult 
her might talk with her. 

An old document containing rules to govern 
the lives of anchoresses such as Julian gives us a 
picture of how part of her time may have been 
spent. In it are suggestions as to the care of the 
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body, such as the questions of diet, bathing, and 
rest. There are rules regarding reading, the 
avoidance of gloom and idleness, and the em- 
ployment of time in sewing for the church and 
for the poor. Finally, there is advice concerning 
the wardrobe of the anchoress herself. To these 
various activities Julian, without doubt, added 
daily many hours of meditation, of prayer, and 
of spiritual counsel to others. Two of her be- 
setting sins have a very familiar sound in our 
ears, being none other than laziness and the 
wasting of time! 

It must have been a wonderful experience to 
have lived as she did in the fourteenth century, 
with all its eager interest in art, politics, and re- 
ligion. But it was a sad time, too, for the world 
was full of trouble; “troubles enough in Nor- 
wich itself, of oppression and riot and desolating 
pestilence . . . trouble enough in Europe, West, 
and East . . . warsand enslaving and many cru- 
elties in distant lands, and harried Armenian 
Christians coming to the court of Edward to 
plead for succor in their long-enduring pa- 
tience.” Most of us would have felt that we 
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must be out in the thick of the fight, “doing 
something about it.” Julian felt that same urge 
to do something to lighten the sorrows of her 
world and to right its wrongs. So she betook 
herself to prayer and thus tried to serve her 
generation. And what she suffered and what she 
learned in those years have come down to us ina 
book which she has written. 

In her thirtieth year she became very ill and 
was on the point of death when there was given 
to her an insight into the marvelous goodness of 
God which she calls the “Revelation of Divine 
Love” and which she has recorded for us. Like 
all mystical writings it is deep, but also simple. 
She writes: “I had, in part, touching, sight and 
feeling in three properties of God, in which the 
strength and effect of all the Revelation stand- 
eth. . . . The properties are these: Life, Love, 
and Light. In life is marvelous homeliness, and 
in love is gentle courtesy, and in light is endless 
naturehood. These properties were in one 
Goodness; unto which Goodness my Reason 
would be one, and cleave to it with all its might.” 

Fifteen years later she sought to learn the 
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meaning of the Revelation which she had had 
and the answer came: “Wouldst thou learn thy 
Lord’s meaning in this? Learn it well: Love 
was his meaning. Who showed it thee? Love. 
What showed He thee? Love. Wherefore 
showed it He? For love. Hold thee therein 
and thou shalt learn and know more in the same. 
But thou shalt never know nor learn other 
things without end.” 

Someone, after studying her writings, has as- 
cribed to her a long list of virtues. Perhaps the 
truest thing that can be said of her is that she was 
a woman who loved, and who through her ex- 
periences has opened for many others a window, 
that they, too, may the better see and understand 
something of the love of God which was so real 
to her. 

Another mystic of quite a different character 
but of the same century was Catherine Benin- 
casa. She was born in Siena, Italy, in 1367, of 
a simple family, her father being a dyer. Even 
as a little girl she was always trying to do things 
to please God, and when she grew a little older 
she joined the Tertiary Order of the Domini- 
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cans. At first she lived in seclusion in her fa- 
ther’s house, under a strict discipline which she 
imposed upon herself. But when she was 
twenty she felt that God had called her to go out 
into the world to very active and varied service. 
In spite of her austerities she had plenty of good 
spirits and could laugh heartily. Her outstand- 
ing and winning personality attracted to her a 
group of disciples, both men and women, some ° 
of whom were persons of great influence, and 
she soon entered upon a career of consuming in- 
terest and high adventure. 

Like Julian, she lived in turbulent times. The 
church was in a serious condition. The popes 
had left Rome and taken up their residence in 
Avignon, and there, surrounded by French influ- 
ences and French ecclesiastics they continued to 
live for seventy years. The Tuscan cities in 
Italy, led by Florence, were in revolt against 
the papal authority and were in consequence 
under the papal ban. Catherine, who was 
greatly distressed over the situation, set herself 
to make peace between the warring factions. 

She went to Avignon as an ambassador for the 
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supposedly repentant Florentines, but after hav- 
ing asked her to intercede for them with the 
pope and professing sorrow for their deeds, they 
had another change of heart and decided not to 
repent. They were still anxious for peace but 
were not prepared to change their ways. It 
would have been a most embarrassing experience 
for any other messenger of peace, but Catherine 
was too detached from herself and too intent on 
the accomplishment of her mission to feel any 
personal affront or chagrin in the matter. Not- 
withstanding this and every other handicap, her 
visit to Avignon was a success. For in spite of 
the opposition of the French cardinals, the 
French king, and, above all, of his own timid dis- 
position, the pope, Gregory XI, yielded to her 
pleadings and agreed to return to Rome. Thus 
was ended what is known in church history as 
the “Babylonian captivity.” Someone has said, 
in describing Catherine’s influence over Gregory, 
“Few things are more singular in papal history 
than the picture of the pope who, fearing to com- 
promise the papal dignity if he appeared among 
the crowds of visitors at Catherine’s house, vis- 
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ited the saint in disguise, to strengthen his weak 
and vacillating disposition by the aid of her guid- 
ance and advice.” 

Like the Florentines, Gregory had another 
change of heart himself when he reached Rome 
and faced the enormous difficulties awaiting 
him there. His troubles, however, were soon 
brought to an end by death, and his successor, 
Urban VI, was left to deal with the situation as © 
best he could. Urban was a man of upright 
character and good intentions but utterly lacking 
in tact, and his efforts for reform soon brought 
things to a crisis. His opponents, declaring his 
election invalid and setting him aside, proceeded 
to elect Robert, Cardinal of Geneva, as Pope 
Clement VII. Immediately there was a division 
in the church. Catherine certainly did not ap- 
prove of many of Urban’s methods. She had 
even gone so far as to expostulate with him. 
But she did believe that he was the chosen of the 
Lord and with that conviction she devoted her- 
self to his cause, trying to win for him not only 
the rulers and people of Italy but those abroad as 
well. 
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At Urban’s command she came to Rome with 
her disciples, that she might be of more help to 
him. She also tried to gather together in Rome 
some of the spiritual forces of the country to 
support him in his trying position. One man 
whom she valued very much and whom she was 
anxious to bring there was an English hermit, 
called William Flete. However great might be 
his affection for Catherine, he had no wish to 
exchange his quiet hermitage in the wood near 
Siena for the noise and confusion of Rome, 
even to help the pope. So with true British 
firmness he refused to budge. Catherine sent 
him an urgent and rather peremptory message 
to come at once, but softened her command by 
the alluring statement, “and do not hesitate be- 
cause of not having a wood, for there are woods 
and forests here.” 

In spite of her efforts the controversy dragged 
on, and was not settled until after her death. 
She died in great simplicity and poverty in 
Rome, in the thirty-third year of her age. Like 
Hilda, she did not see her wishes fulfilled. She 
had worked incessantly as a peacemaker between 
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the warring factions in church and states, in cities 
and in families. Yet at her death Italy and the 
world beyond were far from being at peace. She 
had urged that various reforms in the church 
should be made. Here again her desires were 
not fulfilled. 

Yet her life was far from being a failure. 
Humble as she was in her origin, with little edu- 
cation and no worldly position, she was able to ~ 
influence in an extraordinary way the men and 
women of her day and yet never lose her sim- 
plicity and unselfishness, nor her passionate love 
for Christ. She was in correspondence not only 
with church officials but with kings and queens 
and other great persons, yet she was known for 
years in her own city as the counselor of the 
poor and a minister to the sick. She had mar- 
velous ecstasies and visions and yet she had a 
great fund of good commonsense and the ability 
to deal with very ordinary people. Some lady 
admirers of hers in Florence, in their love for 
her and their desire to defend her from her 
enemies, got into a quarrel. To them all she 
wrote as follows: “I shall scold you well, my 
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dear daughters, for forgetting what I told you. 
I recommended you to have nothing to say to 
those who might speak against me. N ow, re- 
member I will not have you begin it all over 
again. My faults are many, so many, alas! that 
I could not confess them all. When any per- 
sons speak to you of them, tell them to have 
compassion on me, and to pray God that I may 
change my life; He will punish my faults and 
reward those who bear with me for his love. As 
to Monna Paula, I will not have you put your- 
selves in a temper with her. Try and think that 
she acts like a mother who wishes to see if her 
daughter has virtue or not. I confess sincerely I 
find nothing good in myself, but I trust God in 
his mercy will change and correct me. Courage, 
then, and do not torment yourselves any more; 
let us be united in divine charity and then neither 
men nor devils will be able to separate.” 

When Catherine lay dying in Rome she said 
to her disciples gathered about her: “Dear chil- 
dren, let not my death sadden you; rather re- 
joice to think that I am leaving a place of many 
sufferings to go to rest in the quiet sea, the 
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eternal God, and to be united with my sweet 
and loving Bridegroom, and I promise to be with 
you more and to be more useful to you, since I 
leave darkness to pass into the true and ever- 
lasting light.” 

As one learns to know her, one realizes that 
she was right. Death not only does not end the 
life of the soul, but beyond death one such as 
she may serve even more effectively and glori- 
ously. She who had worked for God in her 
day and generation with such unselfish devotion 
could never fail in the end. One couples her 
name with that other woman of faith who lived 
only a few years after her, Joan of Arc. They 
have come down to us as two of the great serv- 
ants of God whom this world has known. 

Women were not only good wives and 
mothers, scholars, mystics, and statesmen in the 
Middle Ages, but they were travelers as well. 
Some of them, like Queen Eleanor of France, 
took part in the Crusades. Others went on pil- 
grimages to visit the places which their religion 
had made dear to them. Such a one was a cer- 
tain Etheria, who has left us an entertaining ac- 
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count of her travels. It is somewhat uncertain 
as to when and where she lived. Some au- 
thorities believe that she was a Spanish abbess 
living at the end of the fourth century. Others 
believe that she was the head of a convent in 
southeastern France in the sixth century. She 
tells the story of her travels in Egypt, Arabia, — 
Mesopotamia, and the Holy Land for the bene- 
fit of her nuns, whom she addresses in various 
pleasant ways as “reverend ladies,” “reverend 
sisters,” “ladies, my own soul,” “ladies, the light 
of my eyes,” or “your affection.” 

She was evidently a person of means and 
importance, for such a pilgrimage would be a 
costly affair, and she was received everywhere 
with respect and consideration by bishops, clergy, 
and monks. In one instance, when traveling was 
dangerous, she was given for her protection an 
escort of Roman soldiers, just as in our own 
day, before the late war, travelers in the interior 
of Asia Minor were sometimes provided with a 
guard of one or more Turkish soldiers. 

She was very observing, very energetic, and, 
like many modern travelers, eager to see all 
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there was to be seen. She says of herself, “I 
am very inquisitive.” She was also very me- 
thodical, and reduced her visits in each place to 
a system which she describes as follows: “It was 
always customary with us that whenever we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the places which we desired 
to visit, prayer should first be made, then the 
lesson should be read from the book, then one 
appropriate psalm should be said, then prayer 
should be made again. At God’s bidding we al- 
ways kept to this custom, whenever we were 
able to come to the places we desired.” In other 
words, the story of the event associated with 
the place visited was read from the Scriptures 
before she began her sightseeing, and nothing 
was done without prayer. She must have been 
a continual joy to her guides, for the slightest 
suggestion from them that there was something 
more to be seen, even if it involved a consider- 
able detour in her journey, filled her with the 
instant desire to go and see it. 

The places mentioned in her tour are of in- 
terest because of their connection, for the most 
part, with Old Testament history. She visited 
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Mt. Sinai and the surrounding region and there 
she saw the burning bush, the camp where the 
Israelites stayed while Moses was in the Mount, 
the spot where stood the Golden Calf, the place 
where the Israelites received the manna and 
quails, and the cave on Mt. Horeb to which 
Elijah fled from Queen Jezebel. 

On reaching the Jordan she visited Mt. N ebo, 
where Moses viewed the Promised Land; the 
burial place of Job; and the city of Eli jah. Of 
the pillar of salt into which Lot’s wife was 
turned she writes with great honesty. “The 
place where the inscription was concerning Lot’s 
wife was shown us, which place is read of in the 
Scriptures. But believe me, reverend ladies, the 
pillar itself cannot be seen, only the place is 
shown, the pillar is said to have been covered 
by the Dead Sea. Certainly when we saw the 
place, we saw no pillar. I cannot therefore de- 
ceive you in this.” 

She finally reached Jerusalem, which she had 
visited before, and she gives her “reverend 
ladies” a most minute account of the innumer- 
able church services held there. She did not 
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linger very long, however, for she says: “Hav- 
ing spent some time there in the name of God 
_ and having seen all the holy places which 
I had visited for the sake of prayer, my mind was 
to return to my country. I wished, however, at 
God’s bidding, to go to Mesopotamia in Syria.” 
So off to Mesopotamia she went, crossing on her 
journey the Euphrates, which greatly impressed 
her. She said that it was well called the “great 
river Euphrates,” for it was huge and terrible 
and flowed down with a current like the Rhone, 
except that the Euphrates was greater. She had 
to wait until noon for a large ship to carry her 
over, but concludes triumphantly, “Then in the 
name of God I crossed the river Euphrates and 
entered the border of Mesopotamia in Syria.” 
Here she had a glorious time, visiting all 
manner of places, including the shrine of St. 
Thomas, the early home of Abraham, the farm 
of Laban, and the well where Jacob watered 
Rachel’s flocks. Nothing, doubtless, would have 
prevented her from going right on east as long 
as there was anything more to be seen had not 
the Persians held the country beyond, which 
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made it unsafe for her to go farther in that 
direction. 

So she turns back by way of Antioch and 
Tarsus to Constantinople, meeting on her jour- 
ney a “holy deaconess named Marthana,” a very 
dear friend whom she had known in Jerusalem. 
She adds, “When she had seen me, how can I 
describe the extent of her joy or of mine.” 

She is very grateful for all the help that God 
and men have given her, and adds, “Although I 
ought always to give thanks to God in all things, 
not to speak of these so great favors which He 
has deigned to confer on me, unworthy as I am, 
that I should journey through all these places 
although I deserved it not, yet I cannot sufh- 
ciently thank even all these holy men who 
deigned with willing mind to receive my little- 
ness in their cells, and to guide me surely through 
all the places which I was always seeking accord- 
ing to the Holy Scripture.” 

She concludes this part of her tale with these 
words: “On the next day, crossing the sea, I ar- 
rived at Constantinople, thanks to Christ, our 
God, Who deigned to give me such grace, un- 
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worthy and undeserving as I am, for He had 
deigned to give me not only the will to go but 
also the power of walking through the places 
that I desired and of returning at last to Con- 
stantinople. When I had arrived there, I went 
to all the churches . . . that of the apostles and 
all the martyr memorials, of which there are 
very many. . . andl ceased not to give thanks 
to Jesus, our God, Who had thus deigned to be- 
stow his mercy upon me. From which place, 
ladies, light of my eyes, while I send these | let- 
ters] to your affection, I have already purposed, 
in the name of Christ, our God, to go to Ephesus 
in Asia, for the sake of prayer, because of the 
memorial of the holy and blessed Apostle John. 
And if after this I am yet in the body, and am 
able to see any other place, I will either tell it to 
your affection in person, if God deigns to permit 
me this, or in any wise, if I have another project 
in mind, I will send you news of it in a letter. 
But do you, ladies, light of my eyes, deign to 
remember me whether I am in the body or out of 
the body.” 


One wonders if she ever returned to her na- 
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tive land and to her “reverend ladies” or 
whether she spent the remainder of her days 
touring the world. She was a model world 
traveler, apparently always cheerful, untiring 
in her zeal and interest, grateful to her hosts 
and guides and eager to learn all that she could. 
And she did not forget to write of her experi- 
ences to her friends at home! While some of 
us may question whether all the places pointed 
out to her were what her guides declared them 
to be, we must concede, I think, that she had a 
successful tour. In any case we must admire 
her knowledge of the Scriptures, her humble 
gratitude to God for granting her her desires, 
and her dependence upon Him. Her journeys 
were made in his name! 

These Christian women of the Middle Ages 
were again children of their own age and re- 
flected in their thought and action the times in 
which they lived. And they were strange times 
indeed in which they lived—an age of creative 
faith and of genius of the highest order, blos- 
soming out in art, in literature, and in religion. 
One need only remember the names of Michael 
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Angelo, Rafael, Dante, Chaucer, and Francis of 
Assisi to realize something of the greatness of 
those centuries. But there were also innumer- 
able wars, conflicts between popes and kings and 
between kings and barons; oppression of the 
poor and defenseless; incredible cruelty and suf- 
fering, abysmal ignorance, and great unrest. 
Women to serve at such a time must necessarily 
have differed from women of an earlier or a ° 
later age. We know very little of the rank 
and file of Christian women of those days, but 
some of those whose names have come down to 
us stand out, like the age in which they lived, as 
truly great. Their devotion, their faith, their 
love for God and man have made them 1m- 
mortal. As we think of them we are reminded 
of an old hymn, one of whose verses runs as 
follows: 
To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil, 
O may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will. 
And in serving their own age they have served 
ours also. 
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Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast; 

But sweeter far thy face to see, 
And in thy presence rest. 


Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than thy blest name, 
O Savior of mankind! 


O Hope of every contrite heart, 
O Joy of all the meek, 

To those who fall, how kind Thou art! 
How good to those who seek! 


But what to those who find? Ah, this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 

The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but his loved ones know. 


Jesus, our only joy be Thou, 
As Thou our prize wilt be; 
Jesus, be Thou our glory now, 
And through eternity. 
—Bernard of Clairvaux. 
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HESE Christian women of whom we have 

been thinking may well be called our 
mothers in the faith. It is true that their ideas 
and practices were often foreign to ours of this 
twentieth century; that the church which they 
knew and loved differed in many ways from the 
particular churches of which we are members to- 
day. As we study church history we are well 
aware of the mistakes and imperfections as well 
as of the glorious achievements of the church of 
Christ in those early and medieval centuries, as 
we are aware of both the ill and the good in the 
church of our own time. But it was through the 
ministration of that church that the gospel was 
brought to our heathen ancestors and to it they 
belonged if they were Christians at all. The 
Christian men and women of those bygone days 
have passed on to us the torch of faith and love. 
They and that church which they served are all 
a part of our spiritual heritage. 
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The Reformation brought with it many 
changes, but perhaps among the most important 
were those affecting the work of women. There 
have been many devout and faithful Christian 
women in the churches outside the Protestant 
group since the Middle Ages. Some of them 
have been women of great power and saintly 
character. But the greatest development in 
Christian leadership among women as a whole 
has taken place among those who were a part of 
the Protestant movement. 

The leaders of the Reformation were opposed 
to the institutions of monasticism and enforced 
celibacy for the clergy. Luther himself led the 
fight against these, leaving the monastery where 
he had lived for years and marrying a former 
nun. The result of this attitude was to raise the 
status of women and to emphasize the sanctity 
of marriage, but also, for the time being at least, 
to make the home preéminently the place of 
service for good women. He could make the 
greatest contribution to the movement which 
was taking place who with a deep knowledge of 
God and the power to live a holy life had also a 
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clear and profound understanding of the theo- 
logical issues involved. Women could and did 
make a contribution in holy living and in know- 
ing God, but even up to the present time no 
woman has stood forth as a great theologian, 
though there is no reason why such a one should 
not appear in the future. 

In 1525 Luther took a momentous step in his 
career as a leader of the Reformation by marry- © 
ing Katherine von Bora. His wife was the 
daughter of a nobleman living in Lippendorf, 
Germany. She had been dedicated very early 
to a religious life and had been put into a Cis- 
tercian convent when she was only nine or ten 
years old. One of her relatives was the abbess 
at the time and an aunt was among the nuns. At 
the age of sixteen she took the veil. 

Life went on quietly, until tidings of the 
Reformation reached her and her fellow nuns, 
and stirred their hearts. Under its influence 
some of them, including herself, decided to 
withdraw from conventual life, and on Easter 
Eve they left the convent and went to Witten- 
berg. They were in great poverty and need, but 
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were full of courage and good spirits. The 
townsmen received them very kindly and the 
group was finally provided for. Two years 
later Luther and Katherine von Bora became 
man and wife. They made their home in the 
cloister in Wittenberg and here six children were 
born to them. 

Luther had to encounter a great deal of op- 
position to his marriage, but he never regretted 
it. In referring to it once, he said, “It has 
turned out well, God be thanked! For I have a 
pious and true wife on whom her husband can 
rely.” And to Katherine he said, “Katie, you 
have a pious husband who loves you. You are 
an empress.” 

Katherine is described as very charming, of 
strong character, and unusual ability. Her hus- 
band was exceedingly careless in money matters 
and very generous in his gifts. She proved to 
be a most efficient manager and a good caretaker 
of him and all that belonged to him. Luther 
once wrote to a friend that “he was sending him 
as a wedding present a vase received some time 
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before from another friend,—but in the post- 
script he had to inform him that Katie had hid- 
den it away, so that it could not be found.” 

A friend of his, Wolfgang Capito of Stras- 
burg, wrote him after a visit: “My greetings to 
your wife, Lady Katherine, best of women! 
When I have returned home I will send her 
something to remember me by. | love her with 
all my heart. She was born to look after your 
health, that you may the longer serve the church 
which has come into existence through you.” 

In another letter Luther gives a description 
of her activities. “My Lord Katie greets you,” 
he writes. ‘She rides about, cultivates the fields, 
raises and buys cattle, brews beer, and the like. 
At the same time she has begun to read the 
Bible, and I have promised her fifty florins if 
she finishes it by Easter. She is very much in 
earnest about it, and has already reached the 
fifth book of Moses.” 

Her interest in the Bible at this time was 
partly due to the recent appearance of Luther’s 
German version. In fact she was interested in 
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all her husband’s work and the references which 
he makes in his letters to her of the theological 
and ecclesiastical matters in which he was in- 
volved show how freely he took her into his 
confidence. He called her “Mistress Kate” and 
“Doctress Luther.” 

Someone has said: “Luther’s ideas regarding 
women were not modern. She was the weaker 
vessel and was to be subject to man. Her true 
life was in the home. The faithful, obedient, 
and efficient wife fulfilled the highest ideals of 
womanhood.” But he adds: “He performed an 
incalculable service in dignifying married life 
and ascribing to it a sacredness above the career 
of monk and nun. Instead of a temptation to 
a less perfect way of living, as woman was too 
commonly represented by the religious teachers 
of the Middle Ages, he saw in her one ordained 
of God to be the companion and helpmate of 
man, and in their union, not in their separation, 
he found the ideal life. Religion had been mak- 
ing too much of the abnormal. Luther’s great- 
est service to the modern world lay in his recog- 
nition of the normal human relationships as the 
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true sphere for the development of the highest 
religious as of the highest moral character.””* 

So this woman of Germany, “Doctress Lu- 
ther,” may well represent a group of Christian 
women of this period who served God and their 
generation by their service to their husbands and 
their children. Doubtless many good men of 
that day would have agreed with Wolfgang 
Capito’s blunt statement that such women were 
born to take care of their distinguished hus- 
bands who were fighting the battle of the Ref- 
ormation. Whether they were or not, through 
the Christian homes which they created they 
made a real contribution to the cause of truth 
and freedom, and had a share in the great move- 
ment which was then taking place. 

Some women had to play a much more heroic 
role in defense of their faith. Like Anne As- 
kew, they laid down their lives as martyrs, or 
like those brave women who came as Pilgrims 
to America, they went into exile for their con- 
victions. The early records of the Society of 


* “Martin Luther, the Man and His Work,” page 288. 
Arthur C. McGiffert. 
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Friends tell the story of many such women 
whose devotion and fearlessness cost them perse- 
cution, imprisonment, and even death. 

One of these women was Margaret Fell, who 
became the wife of George Fox. She was born 
of a wealthy family in the Furness District in 
England. At an early age she married Thomas 
Fell of Swarthmore Hall near Ulverston, who 
was a judge and who had been a member of the 
Long Parliament. They had a large family of 
children, mostly daughters, who shared their 
mother’s religious views. Judge Fell was often 
absent from home, leaving the management of 
the estate to his efficient wife. 

As she was a deeply religious woman, her 
home was always open to religious people. It 
was not strange, therefore, that in the course of 
his travels George Fox should have come to 
Swarthmore Hall. Margaret Fell was absent 
at the time, but on her return she found Fox 
deep in a controversy with the vicar of the par- 
ish and apparently getting the better of the argu- 
ment. When on the following day he attempted 
to speak in the parish church, Margaret was 
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deeply impressed. She says, “I sat down in my 
pew again and cried bitterly: and I cried in my 
spirit to the Lord, ‘We are all thieves, we are all 
thieves, we have taken the Scripture in words 
and know nothing of them in ourselves.’ ” 

When efforts weré made by the irate au- 
thorities to suppress Fox, she took his part. In 
the end she took him home with her to Swarth- 
more Hall, where he preached to the family 
with great power. His enemies tried to influence 
Judge Fell, who was away from home, to op- 
pose his wife. But when the judge had seen Fox 
on his return, he went to bed “very quiet but he 
clearly saw the truth.’ He never became a 
member of the Society of Friends, but he per- 
mitted his wife and daughters to do so, and he 
allowed his house to be used as a meeting place 
for the Quakers. ) 

On his death his wife became sole mistress of 
the manor. She gave herself fully to the work 
of the Society, and it is a proof of her influence 
and of the equality of men and women among 
the Friends that her word, together with that of 
Fox, became law to them. She not only con- 
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cerned herself with matters of administration 
but also visited those Friends who were in prison 
for conscience’ sake, befriending them in every 
way that she could. 

Her own lot was none too easy. She suffered 
several imprisonments, and after her marriage to 
Fox in 1670 she was again put into prison and 
kept there for over a year. Finally, through her 
husband’s efforts, she was released by the king, 
Charles IJ. Almost immediately Fox started 
off on a religious mission to the American 
colonies and for some reason she did not go with 
him. On his return in 1673 she joined him in 
Bristol. They were not long together, how- 
ever, for this time Fox was imprisoned and was 
only released in time to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London in 1675. 

This devoted couple who had suffered and en- 
dured so much for the cause to which they had 
given their lives returned to their home at 
Swarthmore Hall, but Fox could not long be 
quiet. He was soon on the road again, traveling 
from place to place, preaching, exhorting, con- 
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ferring. He died in London in 1691, and his 
wife followed him eleven years later. 

The seventeenth century had been a hard one 
for those who would be faithful to their con- 
victions, but with the new century conditions be- 
gan tochange. There were still persecutions and 
hardships to be endured but, as time went on, 
men and women began to see that there were not 
only sufferings to be borne for truth’s sake, but © 
a warfare to be waged against the ignorance, 
poverty, and cruelty all about them. 

The experiences of the early Methodists were 
a good illustration of this, and Methodist women 
bore their part in suffering and fighting. One 
of the most influential of these Methodist 
women of the eighteenth century was Susannah 
Wesley herself. She was the daughter of a 
non-conformist clergyman, the wife of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and the mother 
of three sons who also became clergymen. She 
was a woman of deep convictions and decided 
opinions. She had plenty of courage and even 
dared to differ with her husband on the subject 
of politics! She wasa firm believer in order and 
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discipline in the home. Without doubt her son 
John inherited from her some of his gift for or- 
ganization, his methodical ways, and his spirit of 
discipline. She wrote him from time to time 
letters of counsel and advice, addressing him in 
his youth as “Jackie.” 

Mr. Wesley was at first in great doubt as to 
the wisdom of using laymen as preachers, and 
when a certain Thomas Maxfield, a man of hum- 
ble circumstances, began to preach, Wesley was 
inclined to suppress him. Susannah, who was 
then living in his house in London, did not hesi- 
tate to object and with good commonsense said: 
“John, take care what you do with respect to 
that young man, for he is as surely called of God 
to preach as you are. Examine what have been 
the fruits of his preaching and hear him your- 
self” 

On her death-bed she said to her family 
gathered around her, “Children, as soon as I 
am released sing a psalm of praise to God.” 
And so, as in the story of Monica, when she had 
departed they sang a psalm. 

Another Methodist woman of this time was 
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Mary Bosanquet. She was the daughter of a 
wealthy family and it was only through a maid 
that she heard of the doctrines of Methodism. 
Before she was twenty she had been so zealous 
in trying to convert her brothers that her father 
turned her out of the house. Her religion, how- 
ever, had a social as well as a personal side, and 
soon after her ejection from her home she 
opened with her own money an orphanage at : 
Cross Hall. Here for thirteen years she worked, 
facing sometimes great financial difficulties and 
sometimes the slander of her enemies. 

She became a leader among the Methodists, . 
and in the course of time she and her helper, 
Mrs. Crosby, began to address the members of 
the group, or “society” as it was called, to which 
they belonged. In 1771 Mrs. Crosby wrote to 
Wesley to ask his advice on this question, for 
Miss Bosanquet. She argued that from the 
Scriptures it is clear that women sometimes had 
an extraordinary call to preach, and concludes, 
“If I did not believe I had an extraordinary 
call, I would not act in an extraordinary man- 
ner.” To this Wesley replied: 
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My dear Sister: I think the strength of the cause 
rests there: on your having an extraordinary call. So, 
I am persuaded, has every one of our lay preachers; 
otherwise I could not countenance his preaching at 
all. It is plain that the whole work of God termed 
Methodism is an extraordinary dispensation of Provi- 
dence. ‘Therefore I do not wonder if several things 
occur therein which do not fall under ordinary rules 
of discipline. St. Paul’s ordinary rule was: “I permit 
not a woman to speak in the congregation.” Yet in 
extraordinary cases he made a few exceptions; at Cor- 
inth in particular. I am, my dear sister, 

Your affectionate brother, 


John Wesley. 


Miss Bosanquet showed her good sense and 
tact in the way in which she met the question of 
preaching. When she was asked by many, “If 
you are called to preach why do you not do it 
constantly, and take a round as a preacher?” she 
answered: “Because that is not my call. I have 
many duties to attend to, and many cares which 
they know nothing about. I must therefore 
leave myself to his guidance Who hath the sole 
right of disposing of me.” Again, to their ques- 
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tion, “Why do you not give it out, ‘I am going 
to preach,’ why call it a ‘meeting’?” she re- 
plied: “Because it suits my design best. First, 
it is less ostentatious. Secondly, it leaves me at 
liberty to speak more or less as I feel myself 
led. Thirdly, it gives less offense to those who 
watch for it.” 

In 1781 Miss Bosanquet married John 
Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, a man of great charm ° 
and saintliness and a leader among the Meth- 
odists. Her companion in good work and in 
preaching, Sarah Crosby, introduced Methodism 
into Derby in 1761. She is probably the per- 
son referred to in “Adam Bede” as the “holy 
woman who preaches” among the Methodists, 
whom Dinah Morris went to visit in Leeds. 

Another woman of this group was Miss Mal- 
let. In her journal she writes: “When I first 
traveled, I followed Mr. Wesley’s counsel, 
which was to let the voice of the people be to 
me the voice of God, and where I was sent for, 
to go, for the Lord had called me thither. To 
this counsel I have attended unto this day. But 
the voice of the people was not the voice of some 
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preachers. But Mr. Wesley soon made this easy 
by sending me a note from the conference by 
‘Mr. Joseph Harper, which was as follows: ‘We 
give the right hand of fellowship to Sarah Mal- 
let and have no objection to her being a preacher 
in our connection as long as she attends to our 
discipline!’ ” She adds, “From that day I have 
been little opposed by preachers.” 

A woman who was one of the best examples 
of the union of personal and social religion was 
Elizabeth Fry. She was born at Earlham in 
Norfolk in 1780. Her father, John Gurney, 
was a man of great wealth. Elizabeth spent a 
happy childhood with several brothers and sis- 
ters to whom she was much attached. Although 
her father was a member of the Society of 
Friends, his children had plenty of gay society, 
with music lessons, dancing, and other diver- 
sions. 

While still young Elizabeth began to think 
about the poor. In her journal she writes: 
“Some poor people were here; I do not think I 
gave them what I did with a good heart. I am 
inclined to give away; but for a week past, owing 
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to not having much money, I have been mean 
and extravagant. Shameful! Whilst I live 
may I be generous! It is my nature and I will 
not overcome so good a feeling. I am inclined 
to be extravagant and that leads to meanness, for 
those who will throw away a good deal are apt 
to mind giving a little.” 

She makes the resolve not to be a flirt but to 
try to spend her days with as few foolish ac- - 
tions as possible. Later she writes, “Idle and re- 
laxed in mind, greatly dissipated by hearing the 
band and so on. Music has a great effect upon 
me; at times it makes me feel almost beside 
myself.” 

The Gurney children often found Friends’ 
meeting rather boring, and used to describe them 
as “dis,” the family abbreviation for disgusting. 
In February, 1798, Elizabeth and her sisters 
went to the meeting at Norwich to hear an 
American Friend, William Savery, who had 
come to England on a religious visit. On this 
occasion Elizabeth, arrayed in smart purple boots 
laced with scarlet, was evidently finding the 
meeting as dull as usual, when Savery began to 
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speak. Immediately her attention was caught 
and soon she began to weep. The next morn- 
ing when she met him at breakfast he prophesied 
that she had a high and important mission be- 
fore her. 

A change now came into her life. She gave 
up one pleasure after another and finally de- 
cided to use the plain language of the Friends as 
a defense against worldliness, to the probable 
disgust of her gay and charming sisters. 

In 1800 she had not only become a Plain 
Friend but she married another in the person of 
Joseph Fry, a London merchant. A new life 
now began for her. She had a large family of 
children. Because of the wealth and position of 
her husband she had much entertaining to do. 
On the death of her father-in-law the family 
moved to their estate at Plashet Manor. Here 
she had a chance for the full expression of her 
love and concern for the poor, though sometimes 
her charitable zeal inconvenienced her family. 
One day when she had lent her own cow to a 
poor woman, her husband, as the account says, 
Plain Friend and godly man as he was, could 
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not help exclaiming as he saw the cow being 
driven away, “My dear, what will be lent next?” 

Her public ministry in the Society of Friends 
began at her father’s funeral. “Kneeling 
among her dear ones in the quiet graveyard, in 
that strange solemn silence of a Quaker burial, 
she felt the spirit descend upon her, heard clear 
and imperative the call to speak, and raised her 
voice in prayer and supplication so eloquent and 
earnest that all hearts were moved.” She began 
to speak at various Quaker meetings and in 1811 
became a regular minister in the Society of 
Friends. 

She also began her career as a social reformer. 
She visited the poor despairing women prisoners 
at Newgate, London, whose condition was terri- 
ble beyond imagination. In 1817, through her 
efforts, an Association for the Improvement of 
the Female Prisoners of Newgate was formed, 
eleven of the twelve members being Quakers. 
Through their efforts conditions in the prison 
became more tolerable and better quarters were 
provided for the women, who themselves be- 
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came consequently more decent and self-re- 
specting. 

Mrs. Fry next took up the question of the 
convict ships which carried those who were to 
be transported to Australia. Again she tried to 
make the conditions for women and children 
more bearable. Then, through her interest in 
a young woman who she felt was unjustly con- 
demned to death and whom she tried to save, 
she became much concerned over the question of 
capital punishment, which at that time was meted 
out quite recklessly for all kinds of offenses. 

The fame of her work in London opened up 
a larger field of service for her. With one of 
her brothers and his wife she went to visit the 
prisons in Scotland, in order to stir up interest 
there in prison reform. She met several magis- 
trates in Glasgow and told them of what had 
been done in London, proposing that something 
similar be tried in Glasgow. Later the party 
went to Ireland, to visit prisons and insane 
asylums and to meet with the members of the 
Society of Friends there. Finally her work car- 
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ried her still farther afield, to France, and to 
other parts of Europe. 

Like Catherine of Siena, she came into con- 
tact with many of the great people of her day, 
kings and queens, magistrates, and leaders in 
church and state. She died in 1845, and has left 
behind her descendants who are today famous 
for their good works. 

When one turns to the story of the colonial 
church in this country one finds women there also 
playing their part. In New England the church 
tried to revive the order of “church widows,” or 
deaconesses, somewhat after the manner of the 
early church, to alleviate cases of sickness and 
distress. A “church widow” must be at least 
sixty years old, rugged physically, full of tact, 
and refined in nature. One is not surprised to 
learn from the account that very few met the 
requirements. 

If not many could qualify as “church 
widows,” others did make an impression upon 
the church either to its edification or exaspera- 
tion. Among those who produced the latter ef- 
fect was the famous Anne Hutchinson. She was 
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born in England about 1600 and is supposed to 
have been a cousin of the poet Dryden. She ar- 
rived with her husband in Boston in 1634, and 
soon became a person of influence there. The 
account says that she probably won the women to 
her by her kindness and her skill in nursing. She 
had two meetings a week in her house, attended 
largely by women, in which she reviewed the ser- 
mon of the preceding Sunday with comments of 
_ her own, usually unfavorable to the minister in 
question. She opposed the ecclesiastical tyranny 
of the time and her theology was less stern than 
the prevailing Calvinism which was being 
preached. For a time she had among her fol- 
lowers the governor, Sir Harry Vane, and the 
leading minister of Boston, the Reverend John 
Cotton. In the end, however, she was ban- 
ished from Massachusetts by her irate fellow 
colonists, and later, with her younger children, 
was massacred by the Indians. 

Some women members of the Society of 
Friends who came to the colonies also met with 
rough treatment. Two of them, Mary Fisher 
and Anne Austin, who landed in New England 
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in 1657, were immediately banished, while an- 
other Quaker woman was later hanged on Bos- 
ton Common. 

One of the greatest theologians and religious 
leaders in the colonies in the eighteenth century 
was Jonathan Edwards, for many years.pastor of 
the church at Northampton, Massachusetts. His 
wife was perhaps one of the greatest mystics 
that this country has yet produced. She was the 
daughter of an eminent divine connected with 
Yale College, and was not only very beautiful 
but a woman of remarkable character. While 
she was still very young Jonathan Edwards 
wrote of her in this fashion: “They say that there 
is a young lady in New Haven who is beloved of 
that great Being Who made and rules the world, 
and there are certain seasons in which this great 
Being, in some way or other invisible, comes to 
her and fills her mind with exceeding sweet de- 
light, and that she hardly cares for anything ex- 
cept to meditate on Him; that she expects after a 
while to be raised up out of the world and 
brought to heaven, being assured that He loves 
her too well to let her remain at a distance from 
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Him always. There she is to dwell with Him 
and to be ravished with his love and delight for- 
ever. Therefore, if you present all the world be- 
fore her, with the richest of its treasures, she 
cares not for it, and is unmindful of any pain or 
afflictions. She has a strange sweetness in her 
mind and a singular purity in her affections; and 
is most just and conscientious in all her conduct; 
and you could not persuade her to do anything 
wrong or sinful if you would give her all the 
world, lest she should offend this great Being. 
She is of a wonderful calmness and universal be- 
nevolence of mind, especially after this great 
God has manifested Himself to her mind. She 
will sometimes go about from place to place 
singing sweetly and seems to be always full of 
joy and pleasure, and no one knows for what. - 
She loves to be alone, walking in the fields and 
groves, and seems to have some one invisible al- 
ways conversing with her.” 

Had this little Sarah Pierrepont lived in the 
Middle Ages she would no doubt have ended 
her life in a convent. Being an American girl 
in New England in the eighteenth century she 
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married at the age of seventeen the young man 
who had written these fervent lines about her. 

She proved herself to be not only a mystic 
but, like Luther’s “Lord Katie,” a most admir- 
able administrator of her husband’s household, 
“saving her husband from all unnecessary 
knowledge and annoyance. She studied economy 
as a religious duty, bearing in mind the words of 
Christ, ‘that nothing be lost.’” She considered 
it “her greatest glory and that wherein she could 
best serve God and her generation to be the 
means. . . of promoting her husbands useful- 
ness and happiness.” 

She was a wonderful mother, bringing up her 
children with great success, and that by love, a 
rather novel method for those stern days. It 
was not surprising that such an attractive woman 
should have been liked by many people—by the 
Indians among whom her husband worked and 
by the white people of the colony, among whom 
her reputation grew not only because she was the 
wife of Jonathan Edwards but for her own sake 
as well. Perhaps some cared for her more than 
they did for that worthy but stern gentleman. 
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One witty divine said that she had learned a 
shorter way to heaven than had her husband. 
As one would expect, her home in Northampton 
was most attractive, not only because of the 
spiritual influences which radiated from it but 
because of the beautiful and kind hospitality 
dispensed there. 

In the course of his journeys around the 
colonies George Whitfield, the noted evangelist, 
came to Northampton and was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards. Whitfield, who was a bache- 
lor at the time, was so enamored with what he 
saw and heard in their home that he was fired 
with a desire to get married himself. He says: 
“On the Sabbath felt wonderful satisfaction in 
being at the home of Mr. Edwards. He is a 
son himself and hath also a daughter of Abra- 
ham for his wife. A sweeter couple I have not 
seen. Their children were dressed not in silks 
and satins, but plain as becomes the children of 
those who in all things ought to be examples of 
Christian simplicity. She is a woman adorned 
with a meek and quiet spirit, and talked so feel- 
ingly and so solidly of the things of God, and 
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seemed to be such an helpmeet to her husband, 
that she caused me to renew these prayers which 
for some months I have put up to God that He 
would send me a daughter of Abraham to be my 
wife. I find upon many accounts it is my duty 
to marry. Lord, I desire to have no choice of 
my own. Thou knowest my circumstances.” 
This ideal wife and mother, in writing of her 
religious experiences, says: “I had a constant ; 
clear and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness 
of Christ’s excellent and transcendent love, of 
his nearness to me and of my dearness to Him. 
I seemed to myself to perceive a glow of divine 
love come down from the heart of Christ in 
heaven into my heart in a constant stream, like a 
pencil of sweet light. What I felt each minute 
of this time was worth more than all the out- 
ward comfort and pleasure which I had enjoyed 
in my whole life put together. . . . To my own 
imagination my soul seemed to be gone out of 
me to God and Christ in heaven. God and 
Christ were so present and so near to me that I 
seemed removed from myself. I had an over- 
whelming sense of the glory of God as the great 
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Eternal All. I knew that I certainly should go 
to Him and should, as it were, drop into the Di- 
vine Being and be swallowed up in God.” 

Her husband, who knew her so well, studied 
her inner and outer life with the unbiased mind 
of a scientist. He found that she “was led into 
no extremes of behavior; she retained her good 
judgment and sound commonsense. She fol- 
lowed no impulses; she was subject to no 1m- 
pressions. Her high experience seemed to 
strengthen and purify her Christian character. 
She was free from censoriousness, with no dis- 
position to judge of others; she was filled with 
charity and humility. She did not neglect the 
necessary business of a secular calling in order 
to spend time in the exercises of devotion, but 
rather realized in worldly business performed 
with alacrity the service of God, and, as it were, 
a substitute for prayer.” So he accepted her ex- 
perience even if it differed from his own, as the 
final norm in this realm. 

Mrs. Edwards had one great temptation 
which came out of her great love for her hus- 
band. She had to fight the spirit of jealousy 
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when others seemed to be more successful than 
he was. She finally came to the place where she 
was not only willing that her pride in him should 
be humbled, but was ready, if God so willed, to 
bear both the ill-treatment of the town and the 
ill-will of her husband. She was never called 
upon to endure the latter affliction, but the day 
did come when because of serious opposition to _ 
some of his teachings she and her husband were 
forced to leave Northampton and the church 
where they had labored so long. 

On his death-bed at Princeton, Jonathan Ed- 
wards charged his daughter to give a message to 
his absent wife. ‘Give my kindest love to my 
dear wife, and tell her that the wcommon union 
which has so long subsisted between us has been 
of such a nature as I trust is spiritual, and there- 
fore will continue forever.” 

Mrs. Edwards herself died shortly afterward 
in 1758, in Philadelphia, where she had gone to 
care for her orphaned grandchildren. Like 
Elizabeth Fry, she left children and grandchil- 
dren who made an impression on their own and 
succeeding generations. One son was the theo- 
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logian, Jonathan Edwards the younger; a grand- 
son was Timothy Dwight, president of Yale 
College; and another grandson was none other 
than Aaron Burr, who figured so largely in the 
early history of our nation. 

Women were about to enter into a new era of 
service both in the church and out of it, but it 
was not by chance that they had the opportunity 
to perform the exploits which they did in the 
nineteenth century. Someone had been pre- 
paring the way before them. And in that prepa- 
ration women like Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, with 
her deep insight into the love of God and her 
practical Christian living, and Anne Hutchinson, 
with her spirited opposition to tyrannical au- 
thority and inhuman theology, had their share. 
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He who would valiant be 
’>Gainst all disaster, 
Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


Who so beset him round 
With dismal stories, 
Do but themselves confound— 
His strength the more is. 
No lion can him fright, 
He’ll with a giant fight, 
But he will have the right 
To be a pilgrim. 


Since, Lord, Thou dost defend 

Us with thy Spirit, 
We know we at the end 

Shall life inherit. 
Then fancies flee away! 
T’ll fear not what men say, 
’ll labor night and day 

To be a pilgrim. 

—John Bunyan. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


HE right appraisal of the contribution 

which women have made to the Christian 
church from the beginning to the present time 1s 
difficult to make. Women appear frequently on 
the pages of the Gospels, but their names are 
few and far between in church history. From 
time to time a few outstanding women rendered 
some signal service to the church and we know 
something of them and what they did. Of the 
vast majority of Christian women living from 
the first century until now we have no record at 
all. Most of them, as Christian wives and 
mothers, found their place of usefulness in their 
homes; some of them, in order to live a life of 
devotion, entered the religious orders so popu- 
lar at times in the history of the church. There 
was no chance, however, for the rank and file of 
Christian women to unite and coérdinate their 
efforts in order to promote the kingdom of God 
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and to give fuller expression to their own Chris- 
tian life. 

Some marked changes, however, came into the 
life of the church with the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It had been by no means lack- 
ing in missionary interest and zeal down the cen- 
turies, but it was not until the eighteenth and 
especially the nineteenth centuries that the Prot- 
estant group began to take seriously their respon- 
sibility for bringing the knowledge of Christ to 
those who did not know Him, both at home and 
abroad. In order to do this work successfully 
they found that they must learn to codperate and 
to unite. So the great Protestant missionary so- 
cieties came into being in Great Britain and in 
other parts of Europe and in the United States. 
Efforts had been made in colonial times to do 
some home missionary work, especially among 
the Indians, but the first foreign missionary so- 
ciety in this country, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was or- 
ganized in 1810. 

Fired with this same missionary spirit, the ° 
women began to form their societies also. Thus 
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ordinary women through group action were 
given the chance to render extraordinary service. 
The first of these groups was the Boston Female 
Society for Missionary Purposes, founded in 
1800. The following year the women organ- 
‘zed the Boston Female Society for the Pro- 
motion and Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 
A little later the women of New Hampshire 
started the Female Cent Institution. Those who 
were members pledged themselves to give one 
cent a week to the cause of missions, and the plan 
became so popular that it was tried quite widely 
in other New England states. In 1812 the Fe- 
male Foreign Missionary Society of New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, gave $177.09 to the Ameri- 
can Board, and in 1813 the first legacy was left 
to that same board, $345.89 from the estate of 
$500 of a certain Sally Thomas of Cornish, 
New Hampshire, a domestic servant whose 
wages had never exceeded fifty cents a week. 
One wonders what the men of the church 
thought of this new outburst of activity on the 
part of the women. Probably some of them 
would have agreed with that eminent divine 
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who some years later sagely remarked, “The 
help of the pious female should not be spurned.” 

As the years went on, women gained skill. 
They learned both to organize and to carry 
through enterprises involving many people and 
large sums of money. At first it was thought 
to be impossible to send any but married women 
with their husbands to the foreign field, but in 
time these women’s societies began to send out 
single women as well. The first national 
women’s foreign missionary society was the 
Women’s Union Missionary Society, founded in 
1860. It was interdenominational in character, 
and it had the honor of having sent the first un- 
married woman missionary from this country, 
Miss Sarah H. Marston. As its work was in its 
very beginnings, it had no field as yet of its 
own, so Miss Marston was sent to Burma to 
work with the Baptist missionaries there. In 
1862 the society sent Miss Harriet Brittain to 
Calcutta, to start educational work under its own 
auspices. 

Through the efforts of the missionaries of the 
various women’s societies, non-Christian women 
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on the foreign field have learned something of 
the love of God as they have been visited in their 
homes by these his servants; as their children 
have been gathered into Christian schools; and 
as hospitals for women and children have been 
made possible. Through one phase alone of 
their missionary enterprise, the establishment of 
schools for girls, these women’s boards have in- 
fluenced profoundly the life of non-Christian 
lands. Governments and private individuals 
have followed their example and have them- 
selves started schools for girls. Out of this 
missionary educational work have come the un- 
ion colleges for women in such centers as Tokyo, 
Nanking, Peking, Lucknow, and Madras. 

A year or two ago a study was made of the 
work of the women’s foreign missionary so- 
cieties in this country. Only fifteen of the 
thirty-one national boards which compose the 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America responded, so a full 
report from all the societies is not available, but 
some of the figures at hand show the progress 
that has been made from those very simple be- 
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ginnings in 1800. Eleven societies are support- 
ing nearly three thousand missionaries on the 
foreign field, and fifteen have reported that they 
were receiving contributions for their work 
from 37,510 local branches. This was exclusive 
of young people’s and children’s societies. These 
national societies are supporting over a thousand 
home missionaries and partially supporting 
seven hundred others. The number of women 
enrolled in the women’s and young women’s so- 
cieties of the foreign mission boards is approxi- 
mately five million. 

Some denominations in recent years have 
united the general missionary work of the 
church and that done by the women under one 
board composed of both men and women. One 
denomination has a United Missionary So- 
ciety including both men and women, with a 
man as president, and a woman as vice-presi- 
dent. 

In view of the fact that Protestant women in 
the last one hundred and twenty-five years have 
learned to unite their efforts in their work for 
the church, it is significant that Roman Catholic 
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women have taken a similar step. They have 
recently formed the National Council of Catho- 
lic Women as a part of the larger National 
Catholic Welfare Council, with the following 
objects:* 

1. To serve as a medium through which the 
Catholic women of the country may speak and 
act as a unit on all matters of public interest. 

2. Tostimulate the work of existing organi- 
zations of Catholic women to greater efficiency 
and usefulness to meet the exigencies of the 
times. 

3. To render definite assistance to all local 
Catholic women’s organizations in their efforts 
to give service in their respective fields. 

4. To establish relations with organizations 
of other nations in an endeavor to develop in- 
terest in, and effect some solution of, the prob- 
lems of Catholic women throughout the world. 

5. To provide a national body, through 
which Catholic women may assist in meeting 
problems of a national scope. 

6. To constitute and supervise as the means 


* “The N. C. W. C. Explained,” page 35. 
Psi 
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of its direct action, such bureaus, committees, 
and conferences as shall be necessary for the con- 
duct of its direct work. 

This women’s council had in 1920 eleven na- 
tional, twelve state, thirty-one diocesan, and nine 
hundred ninety local organizations in affiliation 
with it, together with seven thousand individual 
members. 

If women found new avenues of work in the 
organized societies of the church, another door 
of service was opened to them by the introduc- 
tion of the deaconess movement into some of the 
Protestant denominations of this country. Men- 
tion has been made of the attempt of the co- 
lonial church in New England, following the 
example of the early church, to make use of 
women as “church widows” or deaconesses. Ow- 
ing to the lack of suitable candidates the ef- 
fort was apparently not successful. In the nine- 
teenth century the order of deaconesses was 
revived in some of the Protestant churches in 
Europe, and later was introduced into America. 
In some denominations the deaconess corre- 
sponds to the deacon, who is himself a layman, 
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and shares some of his duties with him. In other 
denominations, notably the Lutheran, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, and some of the Methodist 
bodies, the word deaconess has a different mean- 
ing. In such churches the deaconess is one who 
has been consecrated, ordained, or in some other 
way specially set apart by the church for her 
work, to which she gives all her time and for- 
which she has received training. She receives 
her support from the church, generally wears a 
garb, though this is not always the case with 
Methodist deaconesses, and often lives in some 
form of community house, such as a deaconess 
home or mother house. Like the deaconess in 
the early church, she cares for the poor and 
needy and looks after the women and children, 
but she has other duties as well. Among other 
things, she may serve as a nurse in a church hos- 
pital, care for the aged and infirm in some home 
established for them, run an orphanage, or be 
assigned to educational work in a church school. 
There are today nearly three hundred deacon- 
esses in the Lutheran Church, over two hundred 
in the Episcopal Church, and nearly eight hun- 
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dred in the Northern Methodist Church alone. 
Besides the deaconess movement, there are also 
about nineteen different sisterhoods in the Epis- 
copal Church. 

Other lines of service in the church for women 
are those of pastor’s assistant and director of re- 
ligious education in local churches. The latter 
especially appeals to educated women, because it 
gives them real scope for their powers. There is 
an organization called the Association of Di- 
rectors and Ministers of Religious Education. 
To be a member of it one must have had two 
years of graduate work in some recognized 
school of religious education. In 1923, out of 
seventy-six members of this group, seventeen 
were women. 

One feature of our modern church life is the 
movement toward codperation among the dif- 
ferent denominations. In 1908 thirty of the 
leading denominations decided to form the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
The purpose of the council is to foster the spirit 
of codperation and unity in the nation at large 
and in the local communities, and therefore one 
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of the objects as stated in the constitution is as 
follows: “To assist in the organization of local 
branches of the Federal Council to promote its 
aims in their communities.” Under the auspices 
of the Federal Council and with its spirit there 
have been organized a large number of local and 
state federations or councils of churches. As 
these councils have grown in importance they- 
have employed paid secretaries for their work. 
Of fifty-one such local councils five are em- 
ploying women as their executive secretaries and 
four are employing women in other capacities. 
Such positions offer women a fine opportunity 
to work for the best spiritual and moral interests 
of the community. 

The great denominational societies, such as 
those for home and foreign missions, also offer 
positions as executive and traveling secretaries 
to women of special ability. 

An important question concerning woman to- 
day has to do with her official position in the 
church; whether, for example, she has the same 
right as her brother member to sit in the official 
councils of the church, both local and national, 
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as a full voting member, and to be admitted 
fully into its ministry when, like him, she feels 
called to preach and is properly qualified to do 
so. And here it must be remembered that ac- 
cording to the official census of 1916, women 
compose fifty-six and one-tenth per cent of all 
the religious bodies in the United States and 
about sixty per cent of the membership of the 
Protestant churches. 

Women are taking their place side by side 
with men in the business and professional world. 
They have become full-fledged citizens of the 
Republic and are beginning to play their part in 
politics, not only by voting but by attending po- 
litical conventions and running for office. It 
seems to be in the church more than anywhere 
else that the equality of the sexes is questioned. 
Doubtless no one in theory would dispute Paul’s 
statement that “there can be no male and female 
in Christ Jesus.” But when the question be- 
comes a practical one there seems to be a grave 
doubt in the minds of some as to how far it 
is wise or expedient to grant such equality to 
women. There is no uniform policy in the 
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Protestant churches in regard to the matter. The 
majority accept women as laymen without reser- 
vation, giving them, to use a technical term, full 
“laity rights,” that is, the right not only to vote 
and hold office as laymen in their local churches 
but to attend the national conventions, confer- 
ences, or assemblies of their denominations as 
fully qualified delegates. The Northern Bap- 
tists even had a woman, Mrs. William Mont- 
gomery, as the presiding officer of their national 
convention in 1922. A few denominations do 
not allow women to attend their national official 
gatherings as full delegates, and some do not al- 
low women to hold office in the local churches. 
If the status of women as laymen in the 
church is somewhat uncertain, their position 
among the clergy is still more shaky. Refer- 
ence has been made to the attitude of Luther re- 
garding women and their position in the church; 
and one may be quite sure that his views have 
been shared by many good and eminent church 
leaders from his day to ours. It is interesting, 
however, to have a modern churchman state his 
views as frankly and as decidedly as did a cer- 
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tain vicar preaching a while ago in London. 
One of the newspapers quotes him as follows: 
“The place of women was the home. When it 
came to the attempt of some women—dquite the 
minority he believed—to persuade the church to 
open the doors of its ministry to women, he 
could only say quite respectfully that the door 
which admits women will also provide the exit of 
all self-respecting men. Woman was not ca- 
pable of the grace of Holy Orders. The priest- 
_ hood was a vocation, not a profession. No use, 
therefore, to cite what women had done or were 
doing in other spheres of life. . ‘Verboten’ must 
be inscribed for all women so far as the church’s 
ministry was concerned. He said this deliber- 
ately as vicar of a parish in which the bulk of 
the best work was done by women.” Doubtless 
many earnest people agree with this good man, 
but in spite of his doubts and fears the Protestant 
churches are facing this question of women in 
ministry. In the very city of London where he 
is preaching a new college has been formed for 
the training of Congregational ministers, to 
which women are to be admitted as freely as 
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men, without sex prejudice or any limitation 
on their numbers. Women have already been 
ordained as ministers in the Congregational and 
Baptist churches; there are more than two hun- 
dred women serving as local preachers in the 
British Wesleyan Conference. The Anglican 
Church, to which the above vicar belongs, is seri- 
ously considering the question of the position of 
women in the church, and one of its members, 
Miss Maude Royden, is one of the great 
preachers not only in London but among Eng- 
lish-speaking people today. 

In this country, as in Great Britain, the ques- 
tion of admitting women to the ministry has not 
been settled, and denominations differ in their 
policy regarding it. The Society of Friends, 
which has never made any distinction between 
men and women, allows women to be minis- 
ters. Sixteen other denominations also admit 
women to the ministry, among which are such 
churches as the Congregational, the Northern 
Baptist, the Disciples of Christ, and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal. The last named body at its Gen- 
eral Conference in 1924 decided that women 
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might be fully ordained as local preachers with 
power not only to preach but to administer the 
sacraments as well, provided that they had com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study for such 
ordination and had passed the necessary exami- 
nations. This would enable a local church to 
employ such a woman as its pastor, but it would 
not admit her to membership in an annual con- 
ference. There are said to be nearly two thou- 
sand women preachers in this country and there 
is an International Women Preachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

One result of the influence of the church upon 
women in the nineteenth century has been the or- 
ganization by women of various religious and so- 
cial agencies outside the church. The Red Cross, 
with all its work of mercy, owes its inception to 
Clara Barton, a loyal member of the church. 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and simi- 
lar organizations have had from the beginning 
leaders who were not only Christians but de- 
voted churchwomen as well. They saw some 
great need which the organized church at the 
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time was not meeting—the relief of the sick 
and wounded, the suppression of a great evil, 
the protection and development of a class in so- 
ciety, such as young women and girls. Filled 
with the spirit of service with which the church 
had inspired them, they organized outside the 
official boundaries of the church these various 
societies, some of which bear the name of Chris- - 
tian and all of which have something of the 
spirit of Christ. 

One wonders, however, whether in some 
cases another motive, perhaps unconsciously, 
may not have entered in. Frances Willard has 
expressed it in the following fashion: “Even my 
dear old mother-church did not call women to 
her altars. I was too timid to go without a call; 
and so it came about that while my unconstrained 
preference would long ago have led me to the 
pastorate, I have failed of it.” Instead of de- 
voting her life to the work of her own church 
she turned to other forms of Christian service. 
In place of becoming a minister of the gospel she 
became the great crusader against intemperance 
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and impurity, and in this work she developed 
her powers of Christian leadership. 

If woman’s service within the church has pre- 
pared her for the larger responsibilities which 
she is carrying there; if through its missionary 
enterprises her horizon has been enlarged, cer- 
tainly her work in the Christian and social 
agencies outside the organized church has given 
her much valuable training. Through her mem- 
bership in such organizations she has been 
brought into touch with Christian women of 
churches other than her own and often with 
Christian women of other lands. Such experi- 
ences have helped to make women both world 
citizens and world Christians. 

If one considers the contribution which 
women have made to the Christian church within 
the last one hundred years, one realizes the vari- 
ous elements that are init. Women have proved 
themselves to be able organizers and adminis- 
trators, as has been shown in work which they 
have done both in the church and outside it. 
They have been fearless in their attack on the 
wrong and their advocacy of the right, as ex- 
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emplified in their work for various reforms. 
They have faced the future with faith, hope, and 
real prophetic vision. There has been no lack in 
their love and devotion. Yet one realizes that 
they are the unknown factor in the church life 
of the future. They are facing questions, are 
entering into experiences, are being given op- 
portunities which women have never had before. 
It is a new world into which they are stepping 
and their reaction to it is bound to differ from 
that of men, for whom it is not new. Whether 
men and women are fundamentally very differ- 
ent or not we have no means of knowing. It 
would take much patient, scientific study either 
to prove or disprove this theory. That women 
have had a training different from that of men, 
which often gives them a different point of view, 
goes without saying. For centuries women’s in- 
terest has centered in the home. They have been 
dealing with persons and with material things 
as they affect persons, rather than with theories. 
They have been the guardians and protectors of 
life. Therefore, they bring to their new tasks 
the point of view that such training would give 
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them. Perhaps in some ways they may prove to 
be more conservative than men and in other 
ways more unconventional in their thinking and 
working. They are almost certain to lay em- 
phasis on the personal element in every problem 
which they face. 

The position of women in the church is being 
studied not only in this country but in other parts 
of the world as well. For example, the For- 
eign Missions Conference, through one of its 
committees, has instituted an inquiry as to the 
position and service of women in the church in 
non-Christian lands. The League of the Church 
Militant, a society connected with the Church of 
England, is also making a similar study in Great 
Britain. Perhaps one of the most significant ut- 
terances on the subject was made by Miss Ruth 
Cheng, a teacher in the Women’s Department 
of Yenching University, Peking, in an address 
which she gave before the National Christian 
Conference in Shanghai, in 1922. After some 
general statements, she asks, “Do we realize that 
the unprogressive state of the church is due to 
the fact that the women in the church have not 
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the opportunity of enjoying their privileges?” 
She then presents some problems which she be- 
lieves that the church in China should study at 
once. 


1. Does the present Chinese church really re- 
spect women! 

The word “respect” here does not mean anything 
on the surface but something real. I do not mean 
“respect” in connection with etiquette, as women are 
respected in the western countries. For instance, men 
showing their respect for women take off their hats, 
offer their seats when they see them, and show other 
signs of courtesy. Whenever questions arise which 
concern politics, society and important organizations, 
women are not allowed to take part. Of course these 
things are not created by the church but by social cus- 
toms. If the church people realize the fact that this 
kind of respect will be of no practical use, then it can 
be improved. But if the church continues to adopt 
this way of respecting the Chinese women I fear they 
can never be satisfied in connection with their personal 
responsibilities and rights. 


She raises the question of illiterate women in 
the church and then turns to that of church gov- 
ernment and women’s relation to it. She says: 
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a. In the Chinese church at present, in some 
places women are given the right to speak in confer- 
ences as well as the opportunity to plan for the work 
of the church. But in some places women are still 
considered as incompetent to do these things. Only 
the men members or men officers of the church are 
empowered to deal with this kind of work. 

b. People in some places think that the ordination 
of women is out of the question and women pastors 
are simply impossibilities. I do not intend to advocate 
that the church ought to have women pastors, but I 
would simply like to ask the reason why women can- 
not have such rights. If the western church, because 
of historical development and other reasons, has 
adopted such an attitude, has the Chinese church the 
same reason for doing sot If the ancient church, with 
sufficient reasons, considered that women could not 
have such rights, are these reasons sufficient enough to 
be applied to the present church? 

c. ‘Taking, for example, the much discussed Na- 
tional Christian Council, I wish to ask whether women 
are taking part in making its plans. Will it be satis- 
factory to have a certain percentage of women in the 
council? Are men and women on the same plane in 
it and are their opportunities equal? Or will women 
just be the dependents of the council? “Same plane” 
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and “equal” do not mean they should have the same 
number of delegates, which will be an utter impossi- 
bility, but they mean the. equality of opportunity of 
both men and women in practice and in promoting the 
advance of the church. 


She discusses the question of the equality of 
higher education for men and women, and closes 
with these words: “I appeal to all of you to pay | 
attention to the training of women leaders by 
giving them the fullest, best, and most appro- 
priate sort of opportunity. To women in gen- 
eral, give a widely diffused training, so that all 
church members, both men and women, may 
have equal opportunity and bear the same re- 
sponsibility. I wish also to appeal to the women 
sn the church not to be indifferent to those re- 
sponsibilities. We must fulfil our responsi- 
bilities as a part of Christ, and with Christ as the 
Head, let us build the church in China.” 

Much of what Miss Cheng has said regarding 
the church in China might with equal force be 
said of the church in the United States and in 
other countries of the west. While it is quite 
probable that sooner or later most of the Protes- 
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tant denominations in this country as well as 
elsewhere will grant women equality with men, 
at least as laymen, it is hard to tell when women 
will share with men in the real leadership in 
the church. Much depends upon women them- 
selves. They cannot take responsibilities for 
which they are not prepared. Some women not 
only do not wish such a place of leadership for 
themselves but would deplore any efforts to se- 
cure it for other women. 

The fear arises in the minds of some that 
if women church members are granted that 
equality with men which Miss Cheng has de- 
scribed the church will be hopelessly “femi- 
nized.” Already they say it is hard to hold the 
interest of men in the church and to give them 
suitable tasks to do. If all restrictions are re- 
moved from the place and service of women, 
will it not result in driving men out of the 
church? 

Certainly it would be an unspeakable calamity 
if either men or women should betake them- 
selves in a body out of the church. No one 
could work up any enthusiasm for a church 
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whose membership was confined solely to either 
sex. But if women were allowed to serve freely 
in the place for which they were best fitted, 
whatever that place might be, might there not 
come such a new life and power into the church 
that the men, instead of being driven away 
might come even in larger numbers into its mem- 
bership and might make even a greater and bet- 
ter contribution to its life than they have ever 
done before. It is well to remember, also, that 
the place in a particular church where a particu- 
lar woman would be best fitted to serve might 
not necessarily be the one of greatest promi- 
nence! 

One must further remember, in discussing 
women’s future relation to the church, that 
women today have many avenues of service open 
to them which were closed to their grandmothers. 
It is not always easy for them to enter these, 
and having done so the path is not always 
smooth. But ability, hard work, and sheer grit 
have taken women to the top. Hence the field 
of their activities is widening. Then, too, the 
false distinctions that were once made between 
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so-called “religious” and “secular” work are be- 
ing done away with, and we are realizing that 
any unselfish deeds done for others, in whatever 
realm of life, are also done for God and for his 
kingdom. As women see this more and more 
clearly, there will be an ever increasing list of 
things which they will regard as forms of Chris- 
tian service, outside the regular work of the 
church. 

Another group concerned for the welfare of 
the church and of women quote the sayings of 
Paul regarding women, to which reference has 
already been made. Any study of the contri- 
bution which women have made to the church 
throughout the centuries since the beginning of 
the Christian era shows that that contribution has 
differed in different generations. Few, if any, 
Christian women today will have the opportunity 
of dying for their faith as martyrs, as did Blan- 
dina of Lyons, or of furthering the cause of mis- 
sions by conducting a training school for bishops 
and other Christian leaders, as did Hilda of 
Whitby, or of working for peace and reform by 
advising high ecclesiastics and admonishing 
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kings and queens, as did Catherine of Siena. 
Women today are living in different times, with 
other and perhaps more prosaic tasks to perform. 
While the history of the church is a very great 
source of inspiration and an incentive to heroic 
living to Christians today, it cannot supply us 
with literal rules to govern the conduct of mod- 
ern Christian women. Paul’s advice regarding 
the behavior of Christian women in Corinth in 
the first century cannot be considered binding on 
Christian women in New York, London, or Pe- 
king in the twentieth, so widely different are our 
circumstances from theirs. Paul himself once 
said, “The letter killeth but the spirit maketh 
alive.” If he were with us today, knowing our 
great opportunities, our many problems, and our 
frequent failures, he might have other and more 
searching words for modern women than he had 
for the women of Corinth and Ephesus. 

One cannot predict what women might do for 
the church and, in turn, what the church might 
do for women if all barriers to their service were 
removed. Perhaps we might find women doing 
very much the same things that men do, but from 
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a somewhat different angle. That which is most 
needed is that men and women should learn to 
work together fully and freely, both in the 
church and in all walks of life. A popular maga- 
zine has recently published a rather humorous 
article on the relation of the father to the home. 
It states its position in the following fashion: 
“We believe in letting fathers into the family 
life. We believe in bringing fathers up town 
even if this necessitates sending mothers down 
town a certain number of hours a day.” If men 
and women need to work together more closely 
in building up the family, if children need the 
attention and care of their fathers as truly as of 
their mothers, is there not need of the same co- 
operation in that other great institution of the 
human race, the church? If men and women 
could share in its life and in its leadership on the 
basis of real equality; if with their different 
points of view and their different training they 
could freely and whole-heartedly work together, 
we might have a church that was fully adequate 
to meet the problems of these days, and some- 
thing of which we have not yet dreamed might 
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be realized. And it would do away with the dis- 
crimination of sex in religion and bring us a 
little nearer to the mind of Christ, Who never 
made such discriminations. 

As we look back on the long succession of 
Christian women who through the ages have 
been giving of their love, of their devotion, and 
of their service to the kingdom of God by means _ 
of the church, we feel the challenge which they 
give us to take up the task which they have laid 
down. The church which they loved so much 
and for which they made such sacrifices cer- 
tainly has an imperative claim on us, their spir- 
itual descendants. They have helped to lay its 
foundations; we should do all in our power to 
build its superstructure. We may feel most in- 
adequate, the obstacles may seem very great, but 
that will not excuse us from following in their 
footsteps. 

Perhaps one of the greatest lessons which 
their lives teach is that with God “there is no 
respect of person.” As Christ in his human life 
reached out to all kinds of people and drew them 
to Himself and to his service, so during the cen- 
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turies which separate Him from us his Spirit 
has disregarded all the barriers which men have 
erected. Wherever He has found loving, faith- 
ful hearts, there He has found instruments to do 
his will. His servants are indeed a motley 
throng, rich and poor, great and small, young 
and old. They would have little value in them- 
selves. They have accomplished what they 
have because they are his. 

To women as to men He has given the gifts 
of administration and leadership, of prophetic 
vision and utterance, of insight into human 
hearts, and the power to console, to guide, and to 
inspire them. What has been true in the past 
will be true in these days, when in his providence 
women have come into a life of opportunity and 
freedom so much greater than they have ever 
known before. He, the great Lord of the 
church, will call women as He calls men, into 
many different kinds of service. No limitations 
or barriers can prevent the working of his will 
for those who are ready to obey. What we 
modern Christian women need is the spirit of 
these women of other days. We need their 
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courage, their faith, and their devotion to our 
common Master, so that in the wonderful, diff- 
cult days in which we are living, like “noble ath- 
letes” we may fight the good fight. If like the 
women of old we are ready to follow our Lord 
wherever He may lead, to enter any service to 
which He may call us, then for us also his words 
will be true: “Behold I have set before thee a — 
door opened, which none can shut.” 
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Help women to meet the needs of this great Day of 
the Lord large-heartedly and large-mindedly; giving 
wider service with a wise and sturdy heart; remem- 
bering that the possession of any civic or political 
power involves the duty of faithfully and thought- 
fully using it. 

Lead them to repress feverish activities and to give 
time to training and enriching their minds. 

Lead them to put their conscience into so refreshing 
their body that it may ring true to the demands of 
their soul; that both may serve Thee with joyous, 
never-failing duty. 

Forgive them for so often looking on the limita- 
tions of their lives, instead of realizing their limitless 
power IN THY POWER, and forgive us all for our in- 
comprehensible slowness in making use of that power. 

Make them large-hearted in helping, generous and 
constructive in criticizing; keep them from unkind 
words and from unkind silences, and may each home 
set a noble standard of love and beauty, order, and 
freedom. 

Grant that when they lose their own interests in 
life they may graft on their hearts the interests of 
others. 

Grant that they may hold fast to their ancient her- 
itage, as COUNSELORS OF GOOD THINGS, COMFORTERS 
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IN CARES AND GRIEFS, ORDERING ALL THINGS 
SWEETLY AND STRONGLY. 

Finally, O Lord, grant that to live in such times 
as these may cleanse us from all pettiness and self- 
seeking, filling us with a gallant and undaunted spirit, 
that we may be diffusers of life, invigorating all we 
meet. Amen. 


—Lucy Soulsby. 
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APPENDIX 


Statistics—quoted from “Women of 1924, Interna- 


tional.” Editor, Ida Clyde Clarke. 


PRopoRTION OF WoMEN IN THE RE tIcious BopIEs 


IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO THE 


CENSUS OF 1916 


Adventist bodies, 68,864 
Baptists, 2,922557 1 
Brethren bodies, 80,271 
Christian bodies, 61,825 
Churches of Christ, 185,057 
Congregational, 507,072 
Disciples of Christ, 55473! 
Eastern Orthodox churches, 58,461 
Evangelical Association, 70,631 
Friends, 46,396 
German Evangelical, 151,905 
Jewish Congregations, 111,433 
Latter Day Saints (Mormons), 239,670 
Lutheran bodies, 1,142,947 
Mennonite bodies, 26,085 
Methodist bodies, 3,766,834 
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63.1% 


61 9% 
58.1% 
58.8% 
58.2% 
64.370 
59-4 Jo 
30.5 Yo 
58.6% 


54-570 | 


53-570 


39-370 
53 % 
53-97% 
53 % 
61.19% 
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Presbyterian bodies, 1,210,576 
Protestant Episcopal, 485,996 
Reformed bodies, 276,257 
Roman Catholic, 6,420,360 
Salvation Army, 18,951 
Spiritualists (National Ass’n), ¥2,365;: 
Unitarians, 33,360 
United Brethren bodies, 180,521 
United Evangelical, 52,876 
Universalists, 36,011 
All other churches, 3475428 


Total number of women in religious bodies 
in the United States, 

Proportion of women in the entire mem- 
bership, 


57-996 
61.49 
55-87% 
51.19% 
52.7% 
60 % 
59-7 %o 
59-5 % 
60.1% 
64.8% 
55.6% 


19,990,204 


56.1% 


Women’s Religious and Church Organizations. 


Adventist Christian. 


Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary So- 


ciety. 


Northern Baptist Convention. 


Women’s American Baptist Foreign Missionary 


Society. 


Women’s American Baptist Home Missionary 


Society. 
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Southern Baptist Convention. 
Women’s Missionary Union. 


National Baptist Convention. 
Women’s Auxiliary Board for Home and For- 
eign Work. 


Seventh Day Baptists. 
Women’s Executive Board. 


Brethren (German Baptist Dunkers). 
Sisters’ Aid Society. 
Christian Church (American Christian Conven- 
tion). 
Women’s Board for Foreign Missions. 


Christian Missionary Alliance. 


Church of the New Jerusalem. 
National Alliance of New-Church Women. 


Congregational. 
Women’s Board of Missions. 
Women’s Board of Missions of the Interior. 
Women’s Board of Missions of the Pacific. 
Women’s Home Missionary Federation. 


Disciples of Christ (Christian Church). 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


United work for men and women. 
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Evangelical Church. 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Friends. 
American Friends’ Service. 
Committee has men and women and represents re- 
ligious and philanthropic activities of the church. 


Latter Day Saints. 
National Women’s Relief Society. 


Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints. 
Women’s Department. 


United Lutheran Church in America. 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Women’s Missionary Council. 


Advisory to General Board of Missions, which has 
women members and equal number of men and 
women secretaries. Includes both home and for- 
eign missionary work. 


Free Methodist Church. 
Women’s Missionary Society. 
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Methodist Protestant Church. 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 


Wesleyan Methodist Connection of North America. 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Women’s Parent Mite Missionary Society. 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 
Women’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


Now merged in the Foreign Missionary Board, 
with men and women members and men and 


women secretaries. 


Women’s Board of Home Missions. 
Now merged in the National Missionary Board, 
with men and women members and women 


secretaries. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church. 


United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
Women’s General Missionary Society. 
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Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Women’s Synodical Missionary Society. 
Reformed Presbyterian Women’s Association. 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 
Reformed Church in America. 
Women’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Women’s Board of Domestic Missions. 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
Women’s Missionary Society of the General 
Synod. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
National Council of Catholic Women. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 
Council of Jewish Women. 

Unitarian Church. 

Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women. 

United Brethren. 

Women’s Missionary Association. 

United Brethren in Christ. 


Women’s Missionary Association. 
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Universalist Church. 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 


Interdenominational. 
Council of Women for Home Missions. 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
King’s Daughters and Sons. 
Women’s Interdenominational Committee of In- © 
terracial Work. 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Women’s National Sabbath Alliance. 
Women’s Union Missionary Society of America. 


National Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations. 


Position of Women as Laymen in Some of the Protes- 


tant Denominations. 


Northern Baptist Convention. 

Women have full rights as laymen in the local 
churches and as delegates to the National Con- 
vention, the law-making body of the church. 
In 1922 Mrs. William Montgomery was 
elected president of the National Convention. 
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Southern Baptist Convention. 

The convention makes no discrimination between 
men and women. Although there is no law 
against such election, no women have ever 
been elected pastors or deacons, but they may 
be delegates to the convention and are mem- 
bers of the Boards for Home Missions, For- 
eign Missions, Sunday School Education, and 
Ministers’ Relief. 


Congregational Churches. 

Women have full rights as laymen in local 
churches and may serve as delegates to the 
National Convention. 

Churches of the Disciples of Christ. 

Women have full rights as laymen and may 

serve as delegates to the National Convention. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Women have full rights as laymen in the local 
churches and may be sent as lay delegates to 
the General Conference, the law-making body 
of the church. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Women have full rights as laymen in the local 
churches and may be sent as lay delegates to 
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the General Conference, the law-making body 
of the church. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America (Northern). 

Women may vote in meetings of the congrega- 
tion and for delegates to the synodical Gen- 
eral Assemblies but may not serve as elders. 
Only elders are eligible to go as delegates to 
the General Assembly. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States (South- 
ern). 
Women may vote in the meetings of the con- 
gregation but may not go as delegates to the 
Presbyterian Synod or the General Assembly. 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The status of women members is a matter for 
each diocese to decide for itself. In a number 
of them women vote yearly for the local ves- 
try of their church, though all the vestry must 
be men. In some, women may become vestry- 
men, though it is said that they very rarely do. 

The Triennial Convention of the whole 
church, in session in Portland, Oregon, Octo- 
ber, 1922, refused to allow women to vote for 
or become delegates to that body. 
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United Lutheran Church. 
Women cannot vote or hold office but have ad- 
visory membership on all church boards. 
Advent Christian Church. 
Women have full rights as laymen equally with 
men. 
Free Methodist Church. 


Women are on the same footing as men. 


Methodist Protestant Church. 


Women vote in this church on the same footing 
as men. 


United Presbyterian Church of North America. 


Women have a vote in the congregation but not 


in the Presbytery or the General Assembly. 
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